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Said of tne Survey 


ONLY wish this could be ten or twenty times more. Best wishes 
to you and all Survey Associates. Jupce FLoreNcE E, ALLEN 
Supreme Court of Ohio 
'I so much wish it might be more. Warmest greetings and 
wishes. Dr. ELizaBeTu F. BAKER 
Dept. of Economics and Sociology, Barnard College 


... You and the staff are doing a fine job and with this cheque 
goes every good wish for the New Year. 
New York City Dr. Frankwoop E. WILLIAMS 


I am glad to be able to send my check to you at once. Like many 
others I do not know what I should do without The Survey. 
Trenton, N. J. Dr. ELLEN C. POTTER 


: .. I believe that The Survey and the Survey Graphic have 
aided me to a philosophy that keeps me living and working. 
Frep S. PYFER 
The B. B. Martin Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 


... The Survey is a living force, and it would be, to my way 
of thinking, a national calamity to have its scope limited in any 
way. MarcareET DELAND 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


Retired last year on half-salary because of an injury; taken up 


work again at two thirds usual salary; one son not able to return . 


_ to college for lack of employment, daughter, graduate of Barnard 
last June and not able to get position; but feeling obligated to the 
excellent work of the Survey Associates, I send my mite. 
Bridgeport, Conn. H. D. Trinkaus 


_ Every time the familiar Survey comes to my desk I am reminded 
of the fact that the genius behind it is carrying through the most 
extraordinary achievement in American journalism, but I have 
never seen a number so full of things that I had to read. as this 
one! ... LyMAN Bryson 
Executive Director, Calif. Assn. for Adult Education 


. .. I cam appreciate the emergency of the Survey Associates 
and I am of the opinion that the work which you have been doing 
is one of great importance and should be supported by interested 
parties. I am, therefore, trying to extend my limit a little bit and 
am sending you a check for $10 for the year 1932. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. BisHop Joun N. McCormick 


. . . We can sympathize with your letter and, while we have 
installed a clothes-wringer in this office and put every penny 
through it, we have been able to squeeze out the enclosed check as 
evidence of our appreciation of what The Survey is doing. 
Executive Secretary, Credit Union Roy F. BERGENGREN 
National Extension Bureau, Boston, Mass. 


. . . You have made such a sturdy pull for the shore in these 
troublesome times and presented the other fellow’s point of view 
and his difficulties so effectively that it is awfully difficult to even 
think of an alibi, so, as usual, we are coming along with you and 
hope for the best of luck until the fog of doubt and fear and 
depression has lifted. Witi1am Epwarps 
Zellwood, Fla. 


... It is always a pleasure to read an article that broadens our 
vision. In the present situation we need breadth of vision and 
intelligent, courageous leadership. I also want to congratulate you 
on the October number, “A New Deal at City Hall.’ Louis Brown- 
low’s article particularly appealed to me, perhaps because I agreed 
with it so thoroughly. Lewis MERIAM 
Brookings Institution 
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Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner. Treasurer, Arthur Kellogg. ‘ 


The Survey seems to me more than ever a remarkable achieve- 
ment on your part. The latest number balances the substantial 
and the immediate appeal wonderfully well. It is hard to keep 
from making an issue so valuable a permanent document that the 
reader is inclined to put it away for future use without attempt- 
ing to do more than skim through the contents at the present 
time. . Pror, FranK MANNY 
Boston, Mass. 


I find myself in complete agreement with “Security Next,” which 
is more than I can say about many articles in my own magazine. 
May I again congratulate you on a first-class issue—the frontis- 
piece, Lorwin, the Indian art, Jones, Munroe, Jackh, Ratcliffe, 
Gavit, Whipple, Ernst? How do you get them together? If we 
did all that, we would have to make out a new budget. 

Editor, The Forum Henry Gopparp LEACH 


... Then came the November Graphic with its far more than a 
dollar’s worth of clear and accurate knowledge, of wisdom, sound 
judgment and vision in regard to the whole troubled and suffering 
human world and its needs! I hope that nothing will ever stop 
or weaken The Survey in its constructive and invaluable work. 
I send my check for $5—I wish I could multiply it by ten or a 
hundred. Pror. W. G. BEACH 
Dept. of Economics, Stanford University, Cal. 


I spent a delightful hour or two last night reading many of its 
pages. (Oct. Survey Graphic 1931.) It is—in the language of 
youth—a “thrilling” number, assembling so much experience which 
leaves the reader optimistic; giving so much perspective for tasks 
which necessarily include so much drudgery; relating machinery 
of government so hopefully to its social purposes. I am eager to 
make sure that it is placed in the hands of leaders of the League 
in many places. BELLE SHERWIN 
President, National League of Women Voters 


A pledge at this season is a difficult matter. I am a general 
practitioner of medicine. My work for the year is starting badly. 
My mail contains pleas or excuses for delay in payment of long 
overdue accounts. My overhead goes on merrily, though I am 
paring expenditures carefully. My office contains wholly destitute 
persons for whom I sometimes offer carfare. I am unwilling to 
drop from the list of your contributors. I am willing to pledge 
for $10. Dr. J. PERRY SEWARD 
New York City 


By the way, the last issue of the Survey Graphic is a corker. 
I have been on the verge of obeying that urge to write you several 
times during the last year about what a fine piece of work The 
Survey is doing and how valuable both the Midmonthly and the 
Graphic are. I use all the surplus copies of the Graphic which 
we receive to good purpose here in Columbus. How you generate 
enough ideas to keep the magazine improving at such a steady rate 
is beyond my comprehension. Howarp R. KNIGHT 
Executive Secretary, National Conference 
of Social Work, Columbus, Ohio . 


This is a time in the United States of America when the most 
vital need is for just such rapid and intelligent interpretation of 
economic, social and civic developments as The Survey can give, 
if the proper support for its field reporting is forthcoming. I wish 
that I could do more than double my payment of this year, and I 
wish that the unit were larger to begin with. But I can only 
magnify the size of the contribution by adding to it my conviction 
of the importance of the characteristic work of The Survey during 
this period. It is fortunate indeed that we have a journal with a 
staff whose long experience gives it perspective and with an editor 
whose imagination can see in current trends the potentialities for 
social inventiveness. Mary Van KLgEcK 
Director, Dept. of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 
eee 
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So They Say 


HERE never yet has been a genuine civilization —Felix 
Adler, New York, 


The world is getting more intelligent—Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton, New York. 


Our cities today are quite unrelated to life-—Clarence 
Stein, architect, New York. 


There is too much profit in war and in the preparations 
for war.—Carrie Chapman Catt. 


A man’s community extends just as far as he is talked 
about.—Quoted by Albert Edward Wiggam. 


Every city budget has been wrecked in an attempt to meet 
the present emergency.—C. A. Dykstra, city manager, Cincin- 
nati. 


I knew when I bought that gun that it would send me 
to the electric chair—Prisoner in death-house, Sing Sing 
Prison, New York. 


Bolshevism, like Boston, is primarily not so much a place 
as it is a certain inveterate state of mind.—Brent Dow 
Allinson, Cleveland. 


It is extraordinary how much is said in the world that is 
true.—President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


If Americans are to be free they must also be secure. 
Freedom and security go hand in hand.—Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, Pennsylvania. 


There is a breadline of the human spirit fed by the public 
library and the art museum.—Marion Rous, Greenwich 
House, New York. 


Remember that if the sore spots of the city grow with it 
then the greater the size the greater the menace. Congestion 
is a disease.—Thomas Adams, New York. 


The outward and visible sign of a barbarian is the need 
of being constantly amused from the outside—Dr. Foster 
Kennedy, Cornell University Medical College. 


The time has come for us as civilized men and women 
to abandon the breadline and to reject the handout as the 
solution of the problem of the unemployed.—Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, New York. 


When this country gets to the place where there are too 
many pot-bellies and fat-heads in the high places and too 
many sunken stomachs and hollow cheeks in the low places, 
then watch out!—Governor Alfalfa Bill Murray, Oklahoma. 


Before I marry a couple I give them advice on birth- 
control, compatibility in the sexual relationship and the 
family budget. Then I talk to them about religion. Then 
I marry them.—The Rev. Loren Bradford Young, Brooklyn. 


Social workers when they go to church had better sit 
farther forward and should make it a point to shake hands 
with the minister and tell the choir how well it sang—The 
Rev. Robert L. Duckworth, St. Louts. 


We starve because there’s too much wheat. We’re broke 
because there’s too much money. We sleep in the park 
because there are too many houses. We're just perverse, 
that’s all. On Boston Common the pigeons are feeding the 
people.—Eddie Cantor. 


What is the point in saying again and again in the high 
places that there should never be a dole in America when 
millions are living on that and nothing more. And this is 
a dole without dignity and without sustaining plan. Per- 
sonal generosity can never be anything more than a sub- 
stitute for organized governmental planning.—Heywood 
Broun, New. York. 
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On, Wisconsin! 


IRST of the forty-eight states to turn its back on the 
soup kitchen and front toward a more modern and self- 
respecting way of tiding the wage-earner and his family over 
jobless periods, Wisconsin has launched its experiment with 
unemployment insurance. The Groves bill was signed by 
[governor LaFollette the last week in January, modified but 
not materially weakened by amendments added in its passage 
through the legislature (see The Survey, December 15, page 
295). Employment by a railroad engaged in interstate 
“ransportation and employment in logging operations were 
added to the occupations excluded from the act. The payroll 
Sase on which the 2 per cent contribution by employers is 
“9 be calculated was somewhat reduced by leaving out the 
wages or salaries of those whose contracts guarantee them 
$2500 or more a year and those paid $300 or more a month. 
Phe number of employes who must be covered by approved 
voluntary plans before June 1, 1933, to keep the compulsory 
tures of the act from going into effect was reduced from 
,000 to 175,000. The standards for granting exemption 
ere made somewhat more flexible, to give employers greater 
reedom in setting up their own plans, but all such plans 
ust be approved by the Industrial Commission, under a 
nding that they give employes at least as much protection 
as they would enjoy under the definite standards in the act. 
_ The State Manufacturers’ Association more or less with- 
drew its opposition to the bill as thus amended, and it went 
hrough the Senate by a 20-to-10 vote when it came up for 
nal passage. It is believed that this changed front on the 
part of the Association will lighten the task of the Industrial 
Commission in administering the law. 

One group of manufacturers has indicated that they will 
at once launch an effort to get the required 175,000 employes 
under voluntary insurance plans before June of next year. 
The lawyers for the Association have announced that they 
will fight the act in the courts in any case 

But the fact remains that the first American unemploy- 
ment insurance law stands on the statute books. It is well 
that it is a modest and experimental beginning. A Wis- 
consin economist wise in the ways of practical politics and 
who has been one of the leaders in the fight for the measure 
writes us, “We. believe that its basic provisions are sound, 
and look forward to seeing it strengthened by the raising of 
the contribution. rate, the paying of more ‘extended benefits 
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and so on in the coming years—as soon as other states have 
taken similar action.” 

The “public policy declaration” of the Groves bill puts 
forward simply and eloquently the basis for such action. It 
reads, in part: 


. The burden of irregular employment now falls directly and 
with crushing force on the unemployed worker and his family, 
and results also in an excessive drain on agencies for private 
charity and for public relief. The decreased and irregular pur- 
chasing power of wage-earners in turn vitally affects the liveli- - 
hood of farmers, merchants and manufacturers, results in a 
decreased demand for their products, and thus tends partially 
to paralyze the economic life of the entire state. In good times 
and in bad times unemployment is a heavy social cost, now paid 
mainly by wage-earners., Industrial and business units in Wis- 
consin should pay at least a part of this social cost, caused by 
their own irregular operations. 


The Federal Relief Bill 


HETHER or not federal action for unemployment 

distress becomes a factor in this winter’s relief situa- 
tion the manner in which the issue has been raised and the 
discussion to which it has been subjected have been useful 
and clarifying for social workers no less than for the public. 
In the public hearings on the LaFollette and Costigan bills 
(see The Survey, January 15, page 425) held before a sub- 


committee of the Senate Committee on Manufactures, social 


workers made an orderly and reasoned presentation of this 
winter’s needs and resources which for factual bases and 
first-hand observations was unmatched by any other testi- 
mony adduced by the committee. Following the hearings 
Senators LaFollette and Costigan combined their two bills 


into a single measure introduced on January 15 as Senate 


Bill No. 3045. This will probably have reached the stage 
of debate if not of vote in the Senate by the time these 
words are read. On January 20 Representative David Lewis 
of Maryland introduced a companion bill (H. R. No. 8088) 
into the House. This was referred to the Committee on 
Labor, chairman, William P. Connery, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

The bills as drawn set up a method of procedure in the 
administration of a fund of $375,000,000 over a period 
of two years which seems to meet the minds of social’ work- 
ers. It draws on the experience of social work, public and 
private, safeguards standards where they are high and stimu- 
lates them where they are low. While extending wide 
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authority for distribution to the participating states the bills 
clearly stipulate that the price of that participation must be 
a full use of state, county and city resources. The federal 
fund, should these bills become operative, would not be a 
handout by Uncle Sam but a national lever for prying 
loose state and community resources. 

As an aid to the better understanding of the whole ques- 
tion of federal relief the Steering Committee of the Social 
Workers’ Conference on Federal Action (see The Survey, 
January 15, page 425) has published a report of its activities 
and conclusions. The report includes: 


The report of the Sub-Committee on the Allocation and 
Administration of Federal Aid for Unemployment Relief. 

The report of the Sub-Committee on Federal Aid for Public 
Works. 

An interpretation of data in regard to state and local needs 
and resources. 

A summary of the LaFollette-Costigan bill, S$. No. 3045. 

A list of organizations working on federal unemployment 
relief, 

A statement opposing federal relief by Walter S. Gifford, 
director of the President’s Organization for Unemployment 


Relief. 

Copies of this report ((15 cents) may be obtained from 
the secretary of the Steering Committee, Benson Y. Landis, 
105 East 22 Street, New York. 


Pending Utopia 


ECAUSE social work is concerned with preserving and 

promoting normal family life, Douglas Falconer told 
the annual meeting of the American Birth Control League, 
the contraceptive clinic has a place, necessarily limited to- 
day, in constructive social work. When the mother’s health 
is endangered; when family ties are weak or morale other- 
wise at a low ebb; when—as at the present time—the man 
returns night after night with no job and no money . 
“there is mo need to expand the situation—should such 
families have to choose between celibacy and unwanted 
babies?” Mr. Falconer, who is acting at present as associate 
director of the Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion of New York State, made it clear that he was speaking 
as an individual only. 
solution of the economic difficulties of today,” he concluded. 
“There are more fundamental issues involved. But pending 
the coming of Utopia we need birth control. It is not 
dangerous, but safe. Voluntary parenthood is not race suicide 
but a means of attaining better, stronger family life.” 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


UT of the two-day “Parley on Liquor” recently held 

‘at the University of Illinois comes a suggestion which 
may produce what the Wickersham report failed to supply: 
definite informaticn as to just where we as a nation stand 
today in regard to liquor consumption and prohibition en- 
forcement. - The conference was organized to discuss “the 
true facts about liquor consumption and the economic, social 
and political effects of the Eighteenth Amendment.” ‘The 
participants report, however, that they were confused rather 
than enlightened by the presentation of conflicting data 
which further failed to agree with published material in 
newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets and so on. ‘The parley 
therefore held out one hand for guidance to the dry organi- 
zations—the Anti-Saloon League, the W.C.T.U., the Chris- 
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tian Temperance Union, the Boards of Temperance of the 
various church groups, the Citizens Committee of One 
Thousand for Law Enforcement, the American Business 
Men’s Prohibition Foundation—and the other to the wets, 
including the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, the Crusaders, the Moderation League, the National 
Women’s League for Prohibition Reform. These organi- 
zations are memorialized by the student group to request the 
American Statistical Association to appoint a2 committee “‘to 
investigate these conflicting statistics, especially those bear- 
ing on the amount of alcoholic liquor consumed annually 
since 1919 and the cost of law enforcement, and to make 
their findings public.” The parley presumes that the cost 
of such an investigation would be shared equally by the wet 
and dry organizations. 
Well, why not? 


Crossroads 


AN initial difficulty in a study as deep and wide as that 

undertaken by the Commission on Unemployment of 
the American Association of Social Workers is to find a 
common denominator for the varied kinds of experience and 
observation which social workers can contribute. Weighing 
all the factors involved the Commission has arrived, wisely 
it seems, at the conclusion that the point at which the inter- 
ests of all kinds of social work meet is standards of living, 
standards not only of subsistence but of health, recreation, 
education—all the forces by which an individual lives and 
grows. All social work aims at the protection and enhance- 
ment of the benefits of social life, but progress toward those 
aims is now blocked by the necessity of dealing with wide- 
spread destitution. What this blocking is doing to stand- 
ards of living and what measures may be taken to maintain 
them is the point on which the light of all social-work ex- 
perience is being sought to the end that social work may 
become more effectively articulate in a field in which its 
voice should have force and authority. 


Suffering It Out 


JUST suffered it out,” said the wife of a miner, too 

proud to call the doctor she could not pay when sick- 
ness came. She is one of hundreds of people from the coal 
fields, men and women and children, “‘bosses,” police, com- 
pany storekeepers who throng the paragraphs of a report 
recently published in the monthly bulletin of Pennsylvania’s 
Department of Labor and Industry. Seldom indeed has so 
much human courage and suffering, so bitter an indictment 
of our industrial blundering been packed into twenty-seven 
small pages as are contained in this quiet, carefully docu- 
mented review of what a trained investigator found in the 
strike area of Washington County last fall. The report, 
by Elizabeth S. Johnson, supervisor of research of the Bureau 
of Women and Children, summarizes a study of “standards 
of living and social attitude produced by the economic status 
of the miners,” made at the direction of Governor Pinchot. 
It covers a company town in which the men were at work 
during the strike, and a community not owned by the coal 
company. 

Nothing that has been said about “the tragedy of coal” 
seems to The Survey more important than the core of this 
report—the fact that the miner who happens to have a job 
is as insecure and as far below the “American standard of 
living” as the unemployed miner or the miner on strike. 
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Phus there were no savings in these coal families, and none 
rad i insurance save in some instances a meager “burial fund.” 
Nine tenths of the families who were unemployed were in 
debt, while two thirds to three fourths of the working 
families had debts for current expenses, for taxes and sick- 

s. “A great majority of the families were suffering from 
i lack of proper food, regardless of whether the men were 

tking or not and of whether the families were large or 
small.” Among all the families visited, the investigators 
found “the chief health problem low vitality from under- 
jourishment.” And a description of flimsy, leaky, crowded 
jouses concludes with the matter-of-fact statement, ‘““The 
miners are, however, accustomed to overcrowded and un- 
ittractive houses, poor water supply and poor sanitation.” 

Here is an unforgettable picture of people whose lives 
we have left at the mercy of a chaotic industry, where low 
wages and underemployment are the rule, where “a spell 
of work” means only a chance to catch up with the more 
dressing debts. 


General Order 182 


LAST-MINUTE partial rescue was effected when 
just before the New Year the Bureau of Immigration 
modified General Order Number 182 which was to have gone 
into effect on that day. According to the original order, appli- 
cation for re-entry permits by resident aliens who wished to 
go abroad for a visit after January 1, must be made in per- 
son at the immigration office most conveniently located, at 
least thirty days before departure, and not as heretofore by 
mail to the Bureau in Washington. ‘That meant that an 
alien might have to travel hundreds of miles for his re-entry 
permit for, although there are 181 immigration stations in 
continental United States, they are chiefly located on the 
land borders and sea coasts—scarcely “convenient” for the 
mass of the population. 

The modification provides that aliens who were per- 
manently admitted on or after July 1, 1924 with consular 
wisas, and persons registered under the Act of March 2, 
7029 may, as formerly, still apply by mail. Further, the 
ad of a family may apply for his wife and minor children, 
and an alien who has applied in person and received a re- 
entry permit after January I, 1932 may subsequently apply 
by mail. But there is no relief for aliens who came to this 
country prior to July 1, 1924—the vast majority, and the 
ones, moreover, who have been here longest and are there- 
fore most eager for a visit to the homeland and most likely 
to have accumulated sufficient funds for the purpose, but not 
enough for this added journey to the immigration station. 
Whether the partial modification was made directly as a 
result of protests from many impartial sources and from 
steamship lines does not appear. 


Frozen Funds 
NEMPLOYMENT such as we are 


at present is like a rising tide in low country,” 
says Albert J. Kennedy of the National Federation of 
Settlements. “The valley begins to be inundated and there 
are a certain number of high spots on which a minimum 
group can be safe a few feet above the reach of the waters. 
The various relief funds are these high spots. When a 
certain number of people have taken refuge on them there 
is no space for any more. All that can be done is to look 
around for another high spot.” 
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It is difficult for the public to understand how quickly 
relief funds however large become frozen resources so far 
as any new needs are concerned. In a period like this with 
overwhelming numbers of people brought to the necessity 
of asking for aid the principle, sound as it is, of budgeting 
relief, of planning to see a workless family through a definite 
period, has the effect of closing any relief fund almost as 
quickly as it is opened. New York, where some forty or 
fifty million dollars have been made available for relief, 
is today struggling to keep even one island of safety above 
the rising waters. The thirteen family-welfare societies 
find it necessary to limit their intake to families where there 
is some other difficulty than lack of money or to extreme 
cases where all other resources have failed. They offer 
little foothold to new cases. The Gibson Committee raised 
$18,000,000 for work and home relief, budgeted until next 
October. It opened to applicants on November 15 and 
closed on December 15. “The combined city and state fund 
for work relief is $15,000,000 but with the upward sweep 
of need that island was overcrowded almost as soon as it 
showed itself. The Mayor’s Emergency Fund, made up of 
contributions from city employes, overstepped its budget in 
January and was forced to push off many hundreds who 
thought they were safe above the waters. The City Home 
Relief Bureau, operating with a possible $2,500,000 in 
sight, was the last accessible relief island in New York City. - 

On January 27 with 75,000 registrations it too put up 
the bars to new applications. T’wo and a half millions are 
not much of a bulwark againt the needs of such numbers, 
but the closing of this last refuge, while the worst of the 
winter is still ahead must work terrible hardship on those 
who had not yet sought the standing room it afforded. 

For while relief funds are static, unemployment distress 
is cumulative. More and more families are coming to the 
end of their struggle to keep themselves afloat and must 
find a refuge above the starvation line. It is unthinkable 
that such islands should not be raised, that families who 
have battled with wind and waves until they are exhausted 
should in their extremity have literally no place to put in. 


When Times Are Out of Joint 


ECAUSE “social dislocation” threatens the stability of 

ordinarily normal people, endangers family relations, 
promotes delinquency and renders acute the problems of 
prostitution and of the treatment of the venereal diseases, 
the Regional Social Hygiene Conference assembled in New 
York City in late January, sent out storm signals and an 
S. O. S. to relief, social and health agencies, and the general 
public. In a series of resolutions, the conference gave warn- 
ing that unless adequate medical care and supervision are 
provided “‘it is probable that the present high incidence and 
prevalence of syphilis and gonorrhea in the United States 
will be greatly increased and will contribute during the next 
quarter century even more seriously than at present to our 
sickness and deathrates.”” In the planning and administra- 
tion of emergency relief and other welfare programs special 
attention should be given to the protection of public health, 
including social hygiene, and where present facilities are in- 
sufficient the local medical society should act with the wel- 
fare agencies to aid and supplement the work of the health 
authorities. Beyond the matter of medical care, made more 
acute by the inability of many people to pay for treatment 
formerly obtained from private physicians, the conference 
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recommended that all health, welfare and educational agen- 
cies should preserve and even enlarge upon their efforts to 
improve the conditions surrounding young people, and that 
relief organizations should give special consideration to the 
protection and sheltering of homeless and dependent young 
men and women from “destructive influences emanating 
from the present economic conditions.” 

From the State Charities Aid Association of New York 
comes the announcement that it will participate in a state- 
wide program for the control of venereal diseases. The 
Association will work to obtain support and public interest 
in the clinics for diagnosis and treatment of patients unable 
to pay private physicians, which recent legislation in New 
York State now requires local health authorities to provide. 


How Neighborliness Is Bred 
INGSLEY HOUSE in Pittsburgh has started 1932 


with a new aim toward which all its efforts are 
focussed—the systematic use for personality development of 
all the opportunities that a settlement affords for people 
of different ages and tastes and interests to rub elbows with 
each other. Under the plan all the boys and girls in the 
settlement’s membership and many of their elders too, be- 
long to self-governing clubs led by experts in group organiza- 
tion. Most of these same members are enrolled also in 
groups with a special interest—some larger and some smaller 
than the clubs, and all working to discover a basis on 
which each person can learn to get along happily and har- 
moniously with others. A worker with psychiatric train- 
ing gives all her time to studying the difficulties of people 
who aren’t getting along, in the settlement groups or in 
their own homes, and helping them find a better way. An- 
other full-time worker, with training in community or- 
ganization, is studying the influences and organizations al- 
ready affecting the life of the neighborhood. A special grant 
of $5000 from the Buhl Foundation for each of the next 
two years has made it possible for Kingsley House to ap- 
point these workers and to keep careful records of indi- 
viduals, families and groups. 


Similia Similibus Curantur 


MERICAN public-school systems today are suffering 
from too much federal control according to the report 

of the National Advisory Committee on Education, ap- 
pointed two years ago by President Hoover to inquire into 
the educational activities of the government and their re- 
sults. By way of cure, the committee, made up of fifty-two 
of the most eminent schoolmen in the country, recommends 
a department of education, the head of which would be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. Charles R. Mann, di- 
rector of the American Council on Education, is chairman 
of the committee, which has done a notable job in collecting 
and analyzing a great mass of hitherto neglected data. Its 
survey reveals, the group reports, that in spite of tradition 
and experience to the contrary, we have let ourselves drift 
into ‘“‘a pluralized federal control of education in the states 
through various federal agencies which are not even coordi- 
nated in their efforts.” The consequent dangers to the 
schools, as the committee sees them, are: a lessening of 
highly desirable intimacy between the schools and_ their 
neighbors, a weakening of “popular responsibility for educa- 
tion” and the possibility of control of education by partisan 
or class interest. ‘In the United States,” the report points 
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out, “one or two states may for a time be the victims of 
propaganda on a single subject of instruction, but not all 
the states on all subjects.” The committee feels that out 
present confused relations between government and school. 
are due to the lack of an official spokesman for education 
“influentially situated in the government,” and to the dis: 
tribution of federal educational services among many de. 
partments. A department of education is urged as the log: 
ical means to untangle these snarls, to coordinate educational 
research and to help bring to bear “the processes and result: 
of education” on national problems. The committee alsc 
recommends that in future federal educational apprepri: 
ations take the form of grants in aid “expendable by each 
state for any or all educational purposes.” 

The Catholic members of the committee dissent from the 
recommendation of a department of education and issue 2 
minority report. The Negro members also issue a minority 
report, contending that Negro education should be specific: 
ally aided by federal grants. 


A Hospital at the End of the Rope 


IHE ironic paradox of a country whose breadlines, fig: 

uratively speaking, are wading through surplus wheat 
is paralleled in the plight of a borough of New York City 
where hospital beds are urgently needed while a new hos. 
pital building has stood idle for fifteen months and its parent 
institution is on the point of closing. Surveys have showr 
that the Bronx has a serious shortage of general hospita. 
beds. Hence the United Hospital Fund endorsed a campaigrt 
several years ago of Bronx Hospital, a Class A institution 
to build a new plant to quadruple its capacity. The plan 
has been built at an investment of about $3,000,000 and 8c 
per cent of the costs of construction are paid. But the de 
pression brought so severe a shrinkage of patients’ payment 
and of contributions that the building remains unopened 
In the interim the institution must heat it and pay interes 
charges. These demands on a diminished income havi 
brought the hospital to the point of closing even its old build 
ing. It has kept going up to the present time only by th 
generosity of board and staff. Now the hospital’s supply o 
oxygen is exhausted, tradesmen and service companies hav 
refused further credit, and the electric lights continue t 
work only because a board member gave his personal checl 
on account and so got a short period of grace. Anothe 
official gave up his car to pay an urgent bill. Nurses am 
other staff members have not been paid regularly for thre 
months, though salaries and wages were cut IO per cent las 
May and again by 10 and 20 per cent in January. Th 
allotment to graduate staff nurses now is less than $19 
week, to general utility nurses $12. Out of incomes such a 
these the staff is giving to keep the hospital open: a typica 
instance that of one nurse who pledged $200 and is payin 
$10 monthly out of her $82. The hospital now has onl 
one private room; its wards are filled with non-paying pez 
tients and its dispensary recorded 70,000 visits in 1931. I 
the words of its president, Bronx Hospital is at the end o 
its rope. Its plight illustrates in spectacular form the cris 
which threatens similar institutions throughout the countr 
and the sacrifices which in other instances as in this, hospitz 
staffs and trustees are making to keep work going. For lac 
of relatively small amounts, investments of millions ma 
cease to pay their dividends in health to the patients an 
communities they serve. 
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National Leadership in a Crisis 


By GEORGE A. HASTINGS 


Administrative Assistant to the President, on “Social Services of the Government” 


NATIONAL emergency demands national action 

and leadership. The country has such today. The 

nation has found such leadership in its humani- 
tarian President, Herbert Hoover. I wish every one of 
you might see, as I do in daily contact with him, the mature 
judgment, the deep human sympathy, the exhaustless energy 
and the infinite patience which he brings to bear not only 
upon national and international problems but upon the 
concrete question of providing for the needy. 

The problem calls essentially for an adequate, constructive 
plan of relief and for resisting pressure to experiment with 
panaceas. The flood of suggestions from volunteer advisers 
has ranged from pages of “Plans” and “Proposals” to a 
suggestion that the President proclaim “A National Smile 
Week.” 

It is natural that many suggestions should be made. At 
least they indicate that people are thinking. Washington 
is open-minded to sound and thoughtful suggestions. But 
it must test such proposals in the light of experience and 
expert knowledge. It must not, to meet a temporary emer- 
gency, throw tested principles of individual initiative and 
self-government overboard. 

As president of all the people and as head of the Re- 
publican Administration to which the people have given a 
mandate, the President has shown by his attitude and acts 
that the Republican Party is not only the protector of 
property but of human rights and is responsive to the needs 
‘of the unfortunate. The government is attacking the un- 
employment and relief problem from five main angles: 

1. By expanding the federal construction program. 

2. By carefully matured proposals for credit assistance to 

business and industry. 

3. By effecting economies in governmental expenditures. 

4. By efforts to restore confidence which is a prerequisite 

of actual recovery. 

5. By supplying leadership to and stimulating local com- 

munities in caring for their own needy. 

The extent to which the government has expanded its 
construction program since the depression began is not fully 
realized. Its total expenditure in aid to employment from 
1930 to the end of the present 
fiscal year for buildings and 
land, construction and other pub- 
lic works, highway construction, 
repairs and maintenance will, by 
the end of the present fiscal year, 
ageregate over $1,550,000,000. 

The figures for New , York 
State indicate the extent to which 
it is providing employment. 
Federal expenditures in the 
State of New York for construc- 
tion were $24,863,000 in 1930. 
They aggregated $45,113,000 
for 1931, and are estimated at 


the unemployed. 


workers. 


Recent issues of The Survey have car- 
ried discussions pro and con of the need 
and the arguments for federal relief for 
Here 
rounded statement which may be taken 
to represent the position of President 
Hoover as put forward by the member 
of his staff who went to the White House 
from the ranks of professional social 
The article is based on an ad- 
dress made by Mr. Hastings at the 
Women’s National Republican Club. 


$29,746,000 for the period January to June, this year, the 
end of the fiscal year, or a total of $99,722,000 since 
January 1930. 

Furthermore it is developing long-range planning of 
public works. It has created a Federal Stabilization Board 
which is studying construction needs over a term of years 
with a flexible system for expansion in periods of unemploy- 
ment. Foresight and planning of public works has become 
a settled policy. Furthermore, President Hoover in his 
recommendations for reorganization of public departments 
has stressed as of major importance the creation of a Con- 
struction Administration to handle all construction work 
except naval and military work. This recommendation is 
now before Congress. 


¥ ‘HE President’s program of credit mobilization has been 

stated in such detail in the papers that it is unnecessary 

to review it. If Congress will enact all his proposals a major 

step toward economic recovery and the creation of employ- 

ment will have been taken. He has proposed these major 
steps: 

Creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Strengthening the Federal Land Bank System. 

Creation of a home loan discount bank system to revive 
employment and stimulate home building. 

Enlargement of the discount facilities of federal reserve 
banks. 

Development of a plan to restore part of the money in closed 
banks to depositors. 

Revision of laws relating to transportation, as recommended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to “restore con- 
fidence in the bonds of our railways.” 

Revision of banking laws to safeguard depositors. 


The President has also urged a reduction in federal ex- 
penditures, increase of taxes and restriction of issues of 
federal securities. He has insisted that the government shall 
diminish expenses wherever possible without interfering with 
essential services. 

In a message to Congress the first week in January the 
President said: 


The country must have confidence that the credit and stability 
of the federal government will be 
maintained by drastic economy 
in expenditure; by adequate in- 
crease of taxes; and by restriction 
of issues of federal securities. The 
recent depreciation in prices of 
government securities is a serious 
warning which reflects the fear of 
further large and unnecessary 
issues of such securities. Prompt- 
ness in adopting an adequate 
budget relief to taxpayers by reso- 
lute economy and restriction in 
security issues is essential to re- 
move this uncertainty. 


The President has aptly said 
that we are suffering from frozen 


we have a 
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courage as well as frozen assets. In his efforts to promote 
economic recovery he has appealed to the confidence of the 
country, of business, banking, industry and citizenry. 

The American colonists brought from England the princi- 
ple of local public responsibility for the relief of the poor. 
The principle has been followed through 150 years of the 
history of the republic. Localities have cared for their own 
in both good times and depressions. Some have done so 
better than others, but most of them more adequately and 
efficiently as the administration of relief has been improved 
through the years. While many have suggested that this 
principle of local responsibility now should give way to 
federal responsibility, no sound evidence pointing to the 
need for such a radical change is available. 


Bo while the principle of local responsibility is fol- 
lowed and preferred by most states and localities, the 
federal government has recognized the need of national lead- 
ership in a nation-wide program. ‘There was created last 
autumn the President’s Organization for Unemployment 
Relief, to make available to all states and communities coun- 
sel, leadership, trained service, means of interpretation of 
current needs, and practiced help in raising voluntary funds 
in a coordinated nation-wide effort. A total of one hundred 
million dollars, a new record for community chests in one 
year, already seems assured from the campaigns completed 
and campaigns in other cities are in progress or in prospect. 

Of course, even if all chest campaigns are successful, it 
would not fully meet needs and this fact has been recognized 
by the chests, the President’s Organization, the various 
states and communities. Even after the chest campaigns 
are finished the President has asked his Organization to 
ascertain the needs of localities unprovided for and to help 
plan for meeting them. 

Yet there is much agitation for direct federal aid. Bills 
have been introduced in Congress proposing that the govern- 
ment create a federal relief board and appropriate from 
$125,000,000 to $250,000,000 this year and $250,000,000 
next year for direct relief in the states. There is also a 
bill proposing a $5,500,000,000 bond issue for public works. 

My judgment is that such a relief program is unsound 
and unwise. If passed these bills would mark a beginning of 
lifting responsibility from localities for meeting local needs 
and embark the government upon a relief program which 
might fasten itself permanently upon the country entailing 
vast, continuing expenditures, possible political abuses, in- 
effective assistance, and in the long run make both public and 
private relief less effective and adequate. 

Everyone with experience in administering relief knows 
that the greater the number of agencies and the greater the 
distance between the source and the recipient, the less direct 
and effective it is. Assuming that in some localities conditions 
are especially serious, private funds inadequate and municipal 
credit limited or at an end, it does not follow that the only 
recourse is to appeal to Washington. If the town or village 
cannot care for its own needy the next step is for county as- 
sistance. If counties and cities are unable to meet their re- 
sponsibilities the next source of help is the state and not the 
federal government. In my opinion no city, county or lo- 
cality is justified in asking federal aid unti! it has exhausted 
all possibilities of private funds, of local public appropri- 
ations and of the credit of the state. If and when this were 
done and proved inadequate, it would be time to consider 
whether federal assistance should be given. 
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The trend this year where local funds are inadequate is 
distinctly toward state appropriations and plans. The states 
have found it necessary to aid the localities, many of which > 
are up to their debt limit and cannot carry the load with — 
private funds. In many cases the tax situation requires state # 
assistance. Localities derive their taxes largely from real 
estate, the states from a wider range of taxable resources. — 
The outstanding need at the moment is to make more local 
and state tax money available for relief. j 

It seems the sensible and logical move, where communities 3 
are not able to handle their problem, to go to their own state — 
for help instead of jumping over the state to Washington. — 

Naturally the question arises as to the number of unem- 
ployed. It is not easy to define exactly who should be listed _ 
as “unemployed.” The Bureau of the Census makes seven 
classifications. The main classification is “persons out of a 
job, able to work and looking for a job.” The second classi- 
fication is of persons having jobs but on lay-off without pay, 
excluding those sick or voluntarily idle. Other categories — 
include persons out of a job and unable to work, persons 
having jobs but idle on account of sickness or disability, per- 
sons out of a job and not looking for work, persons having 
jobs but voluntarily idle, and persons having jobs and draw- 
ing pay though not at work (on vacations and so on). 

The important thing is to care for the needy unemployed, 
whatever their number. The number classified as out of a 
job, able to work and looking for a job, was estimated last 
winter at about six million. This, and all other such figures, 
are and must be partially estimates, and the number con- 
stantly changes. In spite of the depression many hundreds of 
thousands have been hired during the past year. Others have 
been laid off, others have part-time jobs. In this changing pic- 
ture an accurate count of the number of jobless is impossible. 

Still more difficult is any exact knowledge of the number 
who are in need. Not all unemployed are in need. In some 
families one person is working instead of two; some have re- 
sources to fall back upon and some have not; some have re- 
cently had jobs, others have been out of work a long time. 
In some quarters, there has been a tendency to overestimate 
the unemployed to such an extent as to cause hysteria and 
fear. It has been thoughtlessly stated, for example, that six 
million people out of work really means twenty-five or thirty 
million individuals, such a figure being arrived at by the in- 
defensible multiplication of the number by four or five as 
representing the number of persons in a family. Many of 
the unemployed have no families, and in many families there 
is more than one breadwinner. 


i bes is important to avoid hysteria and fear, to recognize that 
the problem of caring for the needy is of manageable 
proportions and will be solved. As a matter of fact there 
are, even in prosperous times, often a million and a half or 
two million people out of work for many causes, including in- 
ability to find just the particular job which the applicant 
wishes, illness, temporary disability, moving from one place 
to another, changing from one job to another and shifting 
from rural to urban areas. 

If there ever was a time when we as citizens needed to 
know and understand the problems which confront private 
social agencies and public authorities in the fields of health, 
relief and social welfare generally, the time is right now. 
And never was our duty greater to support our local agen- 
cies of relief, rehabiliation, education. character building, 
and prevention. 


Settling Salaries by Case Work 


The Philadelphia Council and Federation Set Up a Standard in a Thorny Field 
By BENJAMIN WEST FRAZIER 


President University House; Chairman Community Department, Council of Social Agencies, Philadelphia 


HIS is the story of a community effort to ascertain 

and evaluate the salary and wage scales of social 

workers and other employes in the member agencies 
of a community chest. The city is Philadelphia. It starts 
early in December with the call of a special meeting of the 
executive committee of the Council of Social Agencies of the 
Welfare Federation by Mrs. Francis R. Strawbridge, the 
chairman, to receive and act on certain resolutions passed by 
the Board of Trustees of the Welfare Federation. 

The resolutions included the following: 

Resolved: That in the opinion of the board of trustees of 
the Welfare Federation, the question of salary reductions 
should be gone into by the Federation and that as a basis for 
decision and action in this matter, the question should be re- 
ferred to the Council of Social Agencies, asking them to study 
this question as it relates to the member agencies, and that the 
executive committee should make a similar investigation of the 
Welfare Federation office. 

For the benefit of the general reader, the Welfare Fed- 
eration of Philadelphia is composed 
of 118 member agencies; the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies is made up of 
two delegates from each agency— 
one staff and one board member, 
from which is chosen the executive 
committee of fifteen members. 

: The Council’s executive commit- 
- tee met on December 7 and sent out 
a call for a Council meeting on De- 
cember 14. There was therefore 
only the short space of a week in 
which to complete the study desired 
and to prepare the report to be sub- 
mitted to the Council. After a gen- 
eral discussion, Mrs. Strawbridge 
appointed a sub-committee to collect 
data and write the report. This 
committee was composed of Betsey 
Libbey, chairman, general secretary 
of the Family Society, Kenneth L. 
M. Pray, director of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social and Health 
Work, J. Prentice Murphy, exec- 
utive secretary of The Children’s 
Bureau, and Benjamin W. Frazier, 
chairman of the Community De- 
partment of the Council and presi- 
dent of University House, with Ella 
F. Harris, executive secretary of 
the Council, and Mrs. Strawbridge 
ex-oficio. In addition the com- 
mittee had the cooperation of Sher- 
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SALARIES IN PHILADELPHIA 
The salaries for teachers were taken from a re- 
port of the National Education. Association, 
A social workers are those who are graduates of 
a recognized school of social work, which implies 
at least two years of college work and frequently 
involves a college degree. 
they are about on a par with senior highschool 
Class B social workers are those who 
while they may have had a course in social work 
are not graduates of a recognized school of social 
work or a college, They have secured their knowl- 
edge from experience. This chart was prepared by 
Ewan Clague, director of research of the Com- 
munity Council of Philadelphia. 


man C. Kingsley, executive secretary of the Welfare Fed- 
eration, Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, president of the Phila- 
delphia Child Health Association, Lewis N. Clark, super- 
intendent of the Germantown Dispensary and ‘Hospital, and 
Ewan Clague, director of research of the Community Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia. The committee chose six topics to be 
presented in three papers to bring out the following points: 


1. a. Salaries should bear some relation to the supply and 
demand for workers. 
b. Salaries as compared to services in other communities, 


which may draw away workers from Philadelphia. 


2. a. Salaries should bear some relation to the cost of living. 
b. Salaries in other comparable fields of service. 
3. a. Salaries should have some relation to the quality and 


quantity of the service rendered, 
b. The time and cost involved in preparing for service, i. e., 
the investment of the worker in his own preparation. 

While the sub-committee met twice during the week, 
every day two or more members got together many times 
to analyze data collected, to com- 
pare notes and advise with each 
other in the drafting of the papers. 
Realizing the importance of the task 
and the necessity of collecting, sift- 
ing and arranging many details in 
so short a period, the committee 
members worked early and late— 
the team-work was excellent. 

On Monday, December 14, when 
Mrs. Strawbridge called the meet-_ 
ing of the Council to order, over 
two hundred persons were pres- 
ent, including representatives from 
ninety-six of the member agencies 
of the Federation. In her opening 
remarks, the chairman said _ that, 
while it was easy to divide the 
groups into five parts—trustees, 
budget committee, Council of So- 
cial Agencies, board members and 
executives—yet the problems of one 
were the problems of all. For, as 
she pointed out, “one of the trustees 
is on the executive committee of 
the Council, some budget committee 
members are trustees, Council mem- 
bers are represented on both the 
board of trustees and the budget 
committee and we are almost all 
campaign workers.” Mrs. Straw- 
bridge read the resolution received 
from the trustees, explained the 
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steps taken by the Council’s sub-committee during the previ- 
ous week, and called on Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill to present 
the first paper, in the preparation of which various members 
of the committee had collaborated. 

“We are all conscious,” said Dr. Hamill, “of the great 
human need about us and the necessity for meeting it. Hos- 
pital and health, child-caring, educational and neighborhood 
agencies feel the pressure as well as the family group. The 
problem concerns us all. Today we are met to consider the 
workers in our agencies and what they should be paid.” 


E disclaimed that his paper attempted to present an 

argument. Rather it was to lay certain facts and fig- 
ures before the meeting for its consideration. In a brief 
comparison of industry and social work, he said: 

Industry and business increase salaries in a period of great 
activity, and when the supply of skilled workers is unequal to 
the demand. The situation in regard to social work in Phila- 
delphia has been the reverse. In 1930 and 1931, budget allow- 
ances were cut, so not only was there no increase in salaries 
and wages, but all classes of workers were asked to assume 
extra duties. At the present time the demand for trained so- 
cial workers far exceeds the number available, with the result 
that many untrained people have had to be employed with a 
depressing effect upon the standards of work and the possi- 
bilities of proper supervision. 

After calling attention to the fact that the average salary 
of the 5753 persons employed in the Welfare Federation 
member agencies was $885, he classified the workers by divid- 
ing the payroll into three parts: 

Professional services, 50 per cent 

Administrative, 19 per cent 

Labor and domestic, 31 per cent. 


Noting that the Welfare Federation raised in 1930 on 
behalf of its member agencies about 28 per cent of the total 
income of those agencies, he said: ‘““The boards of the in- 
dividual agencies, as the responsible directors of their re- 
spective corporations, engage workers and fix their remunera- 
tion. It would, therefore, seem logical that they should 
continue to exercise the responsibility for fixing wage rates 
as they had done in the past.” 

The majority of headworkers in Federation settlements, 
Dr. Hamill pointed out, receive a salary lower than that of 
a Philadelphia highschool teacher in the first year ($1800). 
The median salary for supervisors in public-health nursing 
agencies in cities of over 700,000 population is reported to 
be $175 per month as compared with $163 in Philadelphia. 
For nurses, the comparative figures are $140 and $125. 
Then there are the hospital employes, who on the whole 
have a ten-hour day and a seven-day week. The average pay 
of hospital employes in Boston is 9 per cent higher than 
that of the Philadelphia hospitals in the Federation; in 
Cleveland 16 per cent higher, and in New York City 33 
per cent higher. 

In the business field, the initial salary of a stenographer- 
secretary in 1929 was 28 per cent higher than that of a 
person similarly employed by a social work organization. 
While, since then, business salaries have dropped, the median 
salary of the stenographer-secretary in social work still re- 
mains lower. 

In closing, Dr. Hamill noted that the trustees of the 
Philadelphia Federation are by no means the first to go into 
the question of salary reductions, and cited: Cleveland, 
where the chest on the eve of the 1931 campaign made a 
IO per cent cut on that part of the salary which was over 
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$1200 per annum; Louisville and Erie, where the campaigns © 
were unsuccessful and salaries were cut; and Detroit, which — 
failed in its goal by more than half a million, but which re- 
ported no salary reductions contemplated. The subject was 
discussed and no reduction made by the chests in Worcester 
and Springfield, Mass., St. Louis, Mo., Baltimore, Md., 
Washington, D. C., Kansas City, Kansas, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Dayton, Ohio. Forty-eight of the fifty-five largest hos- 
pitals in New York City do not contemplate reductions. The 
other seven have reduced or are expected to. 

The second paper was presented by Ewan Clague, di- 
rector of research in the Community Council. He explained 
with some care the economics in the determination of wages 
—how they must lie between the upper limit beyond which 
the employer is unable to pay without losing money and the — 
lower limit below which the employer cannot force wages 
except under special temporary conditions. The latter limit, 
which is commonly known as the cost of living, is the most 
important influence in the determination of the wages of the 
social worker. 

He showed how the cost-of-living figure was made up of a 
number of basic factors—food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, 
house furnishings and miscellaneous—and how these factors 
must be taken in different proportions for different classes 
of persons, as for example laborers and professional people. 

With these data before him, Mr. Clague worked out an 
index especially computed for professional workers, and 
showed on a chart the cost of living in Philadelphia from 
1914 as compared with social workers’ salaries, demon- 
strating that, even after allowing for some rise in social 
workers’ salaries since 1925, his analysis would seem to in- 
dicate that they had lagged behind the rising cost of living 


The Basis of Salaries 


From the report of the executive committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies on the question of salary 
reductions referred to it by the board of trustees 
of the Welfare Federation 

1. Cost of living. Since 1913 the salaries of the 
workers in the agencies have lagged far behind the in- 
creased cost of living during that time. The recent re- 
duction in the cost of living has, this year for the first 
time, closed this gap, so that it may be said that, relative 
to buying power, social work salaries are now at prac- 
tically the same level as in 1913. 

2. Standards of service and qualifications of workers. 
During this period, however, the rise in the standards of 
service and qualifications required for work in these 
agencies has greatly increased the extent and the cost of 
preparation required of the workers. 

3. Comparison with compensation of other groups. 
In comparison with the compensation paid to the mem- 
bers of other professional groups requiring comparable 
qualifications, salaries in these agencies have lagged far 
behind. 

4. Supply and demand. In time of industrial de- 
pression, as at present, the demand for qualified work- 
ers in social and health agencies far exceeds the supply, 
thus reversing the situation in industry, which has led to 
some current reductions of compensation’ in that field. 

5. Comparison with other communities. Salaries in 
welfare agencies in this city, in all ranks of employes, 
are perceptibly less than compensation paid for similar 
services in other communities comparable to Philadelphia. 
«6. Action on salaries in other cities. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of community chests in other cities that 
have considered salary reductions at this time have de- 
cided not to recommend such action. 
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during the war years, began making up lost ‘ground during 
the period 1922-1929, and only finally succeeded in 1931 
in recapturing their 1913 status. “In other words, the 
buying power of social workers’ salaries at the present time 
is just about what it was in 1913.” 

Mr. Clague then showed the trend of social workers’ 
salaries in comparison with those of other occupational 
groups, taking for his examples union wage rates, the sal- 
aries of both elementary and highschool teachers in the 
United States, and salaried employes on railroads throughout 
the country, concluding that “I think I am safe in saying 
that there is no group in the country who have had a smaller 
increase in salaries than the social-work group.” It should 
be noted that Mr. Clague’s chart showed only the trend 
since 1913 and was not a comparison of actual wages. 

Another chart (see page 521) showed salaries of social 
workers compared directly with those in other occupations, 
matching the salaries of highschool teachers in Philadelphia 
with Class A social workers, namely those who have had 
collegiate training with additional technical training; and the 
salaries of elementary school teachers with Class B social 
workers—those who have had some experience in social 
work, but who had graduated from neither school nor 
college. In the former case the median salary of the high- 
school teacher was $3242 compared to $1810 for the Class 
A social worker, and in the latter $2275 for the elementary 
school teacher against $1337 for the Class B social worker. 
In closing Mr. Clague summarized his findings: 

1. The salaries of social workers which lost contact with 
the cost of living right after 1914 have in recent years been 
closing the gap and have just regained their pre-war status. 

2. Compared to the trend of wages and salaries in other 
eccupations the rise in social workers’ salaries since 1913 has 
been lower than that of any group yet discovered and very 
much lower than that of occupations most closely akin to theirs, 
mamely school teachers. 

3. At the present time social workers’ salaries in Phila- 
delphia are far below the salaries of school teachers with like 
preparation and training. 


HE last presentation came from Kenneth L. M. Pray 

who directs the school which prepares workers for the 
many agencies in the Federation. He took for his title, The 
Workers’ Investment—Preparation, Qualification, Service, 
and stated that the factors so far discussed were related to 
two questions—what work is to be done and what kind of 
workers are to do it? “The demand and supply of workers,” 
said he, “depend on the kind of workers we want. The 
lower the qualifications the greater the supply. If cost of 
living is to be one of our criteria it makes a difference 
whether or not we are talking about persons of broad edu- 
cation, whose standards of living must include some oppor- 
tunity and incentive for continuing cultural contacts. If we 
are to take into account alternatives open for employment in 
other fields it makes a difference what those fields demand in 
comparison with our own, in terms of preparation and qual- 
ifications.” He then proceeded to present a few of the ayvail- 
able facts as to the kind of workers now employed in social 
and health agencies in Philadelphia. “With respect to one 
large group,” he said, “their basic qualifications are so well 
known and so generally accepted as to require no restate- 
ment.” In this group he included the specialists from other 
professional fields—physicians and surgeons, dieticians, en- 
gineers, professional technicians of many sorts, claiming that 
“the highest possible preparation for such tasks is none too 
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What Philadelphia Did 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 
Wwiet Philadelphia has done about the salaries of 


social workers is important for its method of pro- 
cedure and for its democratic and judicial approach to a 
dificult question. 

The action of the Welfare Federation in requesting 
the Council of Social Agencies to consider and report on 
the whole matter of salaries had the salutary effect of 
revealing how little is actually known about those sal- 
aries. No large body of factual data of any size or 
breadth of comparability exists. The Council’s committee 
in the short time at its disposition got what it could. 
The committee was itself unaware what this data, when 
compiled, would reveal in the way of trends and com- 
parisons. Fragmentary as the data admittedly were, 
they supplied a stable basis for conclusions which had be- 
fore been only snapshot opinions. 

The material collected by the Council has been put 
before the boards of all Federation agencies for their 
information in considering salary adjustments. It is quite 
possible that, when studied by enlightened boards, it may 
have the effect of a better equalization of salaries all 
along the line. ‘The resolutions adopted by the Fed- 
eration carry no assurance that salaries will not be re- 
duced by agency boards but they do carry assurance that 
any changes will be taken up case by case, agency by 
agency, in the light of individual conditions and of all 
available information. The Federation associates itself 
with the Council in the position that there should be no 
general horizontal reduction of salaries. 

The Council of Social Agencies did no special pleading 
for the social workers. It presented the facts so far as 
they could be discovered and there rested the case. The 
trustees of the Federation, representing a large constit- 
uency of contributors, with a business as well as a so- 
cial viewpoint, accepted the presentation in the same 
spirit. There were no doubt different opinions on the 
part of individuals on the matter of cutting or not cut- 
ting, but there was no dissenting voice on the wisdom and 
logic of the agency-by-agency procedure when and if 
salary reductions must be made. 

Philadelphia’s reasoned approach to the salary question 
will bring comfort to social workers in other commu- 
nities who have felt their professional status and dignity 
assailed by the use of what appeared to be precipitate 
and arbitrary methods. They make no claim, they say, 
to immunity from general economic conditions but they 
do claim the right of individual equitable consideration 
with a weighing of all the elements involved. 

The gaps in existing data on social-work salaries as 
revealed by the quick study of the Philadelphia Council 
of Social Agencies, indicates the desirability of a general 
continuing statistical study in this direction, a study 
which might well be undertaken by the chapters of the 
American Association of Social Workers, or by the Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and Councils. A substan- 
tial body of facts would be welcomed by boards of di- 
rectors who now lack firm ground in fixing salaries, and 
would serve to clear up many confusions in the mind of 
the general public. A beginning at such a study for a 
limited group in New York has been made by the Bureau 
of Jewish Social Research which at the request of the 
newly organized Council of Jewish Communal Executives 
has undertaken to look into salaries of case workers in 
agencies affliated with the Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. The study will follow 
somewhat that of the Philadelphia Council and will in- 
clude academic and professional training, practical ex- 
perience in the same and related fields, and a comparison 
of present salaries, correlated with length of service, with 
salaries of social workers in public and non-sectarian 
agencies and in the New York public schools. 
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great, and to sacrifice these qualifications for any other con- 
siderations is to raise questions of ethical and practical 
moment.” 

In the second group were included office workers, sub- 
ordinate technical assistants, household employes and the like 
—persons who likewise come from an outside field, whose 
investment in preparation is obviously less with competition 
correspondingly greater and who, Mr. Pray claimed, “are 
especially threatened.” But it was to be borne in mind 
that, being an integral part of the whole organization, the 
more highly perfected the work of the professional staff the 
more of loyalty and responsibility is required of the helper. 
And further, these qualities cannot be bought in the market 
overnight, they are only acquired through apprenticeship and 
have a real economic value to the agencies, especially in the 
present stress of unprecedented service demands. 


R. PRAY then turned to two other groups about 

whom, he stated, the community probably has the least 
knowledge and the greatest doubt, namely, staff workers of 
social and health agencies, and nurses, including public health 
_and visiting nurses. “These are the ones who most directly 
_and most continuously serve those in trouble. Upon their feel- 
ing, their understanding, their behavior, hang issues as vital 
as any that come to human beings in this community. Much 
depends upon their sympathy, their general liking for ‘plain 
folks,’ their consecration to service. But is that enough? 
Apparently we have come to believe that it is not, for we 
have demanded steadily more of general culture, education 
and technical training.” First taking up the nursing group, 
he stated that while ten or fifteen years ago a grammar 
school graduate would be admitted to a training-school for 
nursing today highschool graduation is a prerequisite for ad- 
mission to an increasing number of hospital training-schools. 
The result is that this group of health workers has spent 
from three to four or even five years beyond highschool in 
preparing themselves for a specialized service on a true pro- 
fessional basis. 

Turning to social workers, Mr. Pray presented figures 
from a study of over forty typical ag2ncies, covering every 
field of social work in the city, showing that in 1930 three 
fourths of the workers had attended college and more than 
half had graduated, while in some fields, such as social case 
work, four out of five entered college and three out of five 
graduated. To this was added professional and technical 
training. More than four out of five of all these staff 
workers had in addition to academic education some special 
technical training for their work, seven out of ten had some 
social-work training and one out of ten had other training 
in addition to social work. In social case work especially the 
ratios were still higher. The figures submitted applied only 
to the regular staffs of agencies and did not include exec- 
utives or supervisors nor specialists such as those in music, 
dramatics, physical education, handicrafts and the like, where 
additional special training is a prerequisite. In respect to 
the period of time invested in training, Mr. Pray claimed 
that the social workers stand alongside the teaching profes- 
sion, the ministry and the law in the breadth and length 
of their preparation. 

Quoting from recently published books on the subject, 
Mr. Pray showed that Philadelphia agencies had not ad- 
vanced their educational requirements more rapidly than 
those in other communities but rather that throughout the 
country there is an increasing preference for a graduate from 
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a college of ‘recoonized standing who has had additional. 
training in a school of social work. The American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, the nationwide professional organ- 
ization with more than six thousand members, now requires 
for its junior or lower grade of membership at least five 


years of educational experience beyond highschool with a 


preference for a full college education and at least one year 


in a school of social work. Another example of the rapidly 


developing demand for specialized training is indicated by 


the tact that there are now over forty schools of social work 
in the United States, twenty-five having been organized 
between 1916 and 1926, and that the student attendance has 
trebled in the past ten years. Many of these schools, it was_ 
pointed out, are associated with conservative universities 
where they take their place beside schools of law, medicine, en- | 
gineering and education as integral parts of a complete pro- 
gram of graduate professional education. Mr. Pray concluded: 


It might be interesting and profitable to trace the growth 
of this demand for the combination of trained intelligence with 
spontaneous sympathy in the equipment of social and health 
workers. It is perhaps sufficient to remind ourselves’ that to 
our generation has come, through research and experiments in 
such scientific fields as psychology, psychiatry, medicine, biology, 
economics ‘and the like, more light than in the whole preceding 
century, for the understanding of human beings and the prob- 
lems they face in the world in which they live. To attempt to 
deal with these intricate human problems without the help of 
these scientific concepts and findings, would be like resorting 
to the ox-cart and. pony express in the day of the airplane and 
the radio. To master them costs time and effort. 

Up to this moment, Philadelphia social and health agencies 
have demanded of themselves and offered to the community 
a service based on this principle. It has kept abreast of other 
communities, no more and no less. The future is in our hands. 


At the close of Mr. Pray’s paper, the chairman called for 
discussion from the floor. Those who spoke voiced their ap- 
proval of the findings of the committee. The following reso- 
lutions were then presented and unanimously adopted: 


Be It Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting com- 
posed of presidents of boards or their alternates and the exec- 
utives of the member agencies of the Welfare Federation that 
the fixing of salaries and wages is so closely related to the 
character, quantity and quality of service to be rendered by 
social and health agencies, it can only be equitably determined 
by the several boards of trustees of these agencies acting in 
the light of their own knowledge of that work; | 

And Be It Further Resolved, that the essential facts brought 
out at this meeting indicate that no general reduction of sal- 
aries and wages is wise or necessary at this time, and that 
this material be made available for consideration by the sev- 
eral boards of trustees of these agencies in determining sal- 
aries for the coming year. 


The Council meeting then adjourned. 

At the subsequent meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Welfare Federation on January 7, Mrs. Strawbridge sub- 
mitted a report outlining the action of the executive com- 
mittee of the Council and its sub-committee and presented 
the resolutions passed at the meeting of December 14. Upon 
receiving this the trustees passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the board of trustees of the Welfare Fed- 


eration accept with thanks the report of the Council of Social 
Agencies and 

That the board is in sympathy with the recommendations of 
the Council that there should be no general horizontal reduc- 
tion of salaries but requests the board of trustees of each 
member agency to consider carefully each individual salary in 
its organization. 


This action has been transmitted by the trustees of the 
Welfare Federation to the boards of its 118 member agencies. 


A i eal te to Social Workers 


PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Secretary me Hygiene Society, District of Columbia 


F we did not know it before we know now that social 
work is not something sacrosanct, something to be 
shielded from the ruckuses of the market-place. 

Rather, social work, like industry and government, is facing 
exigencies growing out of a new world economy; “rugged 
American individualism” is giving way to mass controls; ac- 
cepted techniques and methodology are no longer suited to 
a new order of things. 


We are like the senator invited to give the commence- 
ment oration at a small Virginia college. He was met at the 
station by a man with a decrepit, one-horse rig. Since the 
train had been late, the driver urged up the horse. They 
rattled and jounced over a rough, bumpy road. 


“Say,” gasped the senator, “this is some road.” 


“You bet,” replied the other. “Ever since them dam 
Yanks took their cannon over it, it’s been this way.” 

To a considerable extent we are still traveling the road 
of traditional ways of doing things, behind the nag of in- 
dividualism and there is creaking and rumbling of the social- 
work buggy. Harry Lurie in his paper, The Drift to Public 
Relief, given at the National Conference of Social Work in 
Minneapolis, declared that “in fact we are beginning to see 
that we have too long been dominated in case work by an 
economic philosophy remote from the actualities of our 
highly complicated industrial and economic organization.” 
Likewise in listening recently to a case-work discussion by 
psychiatric and family social workers, I thought of Abraham 
Mlyerson’s words in a recent book review in The New Re- 
public: “The point of view does not include enough social 
data and experience, not enough stress is laid on the whole 
economic structure of society and the extraordinary diffi- 
culties with which the human being is beset.” 

Various factors are responsible for this situation. Among 
them has been the development of social work largely on an 
individualistic basis, the increasing identification of social 
work with the thinking and verbal coinage of dominant 
groups, the confusion and mental fuzziness characteristic of 
any period of dynamic social change, the testing and dis- 
carding and accepting of new techniques, the struggle be- 
tween individualism and corporateness. You have the local 
social agency with its roots in the past, its executive coming 
from an old family; you have the vested interest of a board 
in an outmoded piece of work; you have the emphasis on 
professionalism, and a certain hardening of the arteries which 
comes to any organization when it becomes over- -institution- 
alized; you have the impact of joint planning upon the iso- 
lation or initiative of an individual agency. Is it any wonder 
that when all this and other ingredients as well are stirred 
together there is a brew of bewilderment? 

This obfuscation comes, then, partly out of the situation 
in which we find ourselves. A virgin country, black loam in 
which a plow had never bit, vast free lands calling the ad- 
venturesome, the tradition of a haven for the oppressed, 
marvelous untapped resources—all these led to a different 


social-work development in the United States than was pos- 
sible in the Old World with its encrusted folkways, its bar- 
riers, its racial antagonisms, its worked-over soil. As Caro- 
line Bedford pointed out in one of the sessions of the Family 
Division at Minneapolis, “it is not accidental that organized 
social case work has not developed in London, its birthplace, 
as it has in America. It was the opportunity for the devel- 
opment of the individual to the limit of his capacity which 
has given case work and all social work the chances for 
growth in this country.” 

The attitude of many social-work organizations seems to 
rest upon the assumption that these conditions will continue. 
But economists tell us that we are entering a new industrial 
economy. Consequently, as Miss Bedford also pointed out, 
we may be developing a more or less permanent pauper class. 
If this should prove true, would case work then have the 
same untrammelled rein in developing the latent possibilities 
of an individual? 


W ILL social workers and social agencies then use the 
mechanism of escape from the dilemma in which they 
find themselves? On the plea of doing adequate work for the 
few instead of shoddy work for the many, will they with- 
draw into the sheltered cloister of the clinic with its con- 
trolled case load? What popular support have they been de- 
veloping, lo! these many years for such a procedure with their 
emotional appeals and publicity, their wide-flung slogan, 
“Not a case of need uncared for in our city’? 

Perhaps another way of escape will be to blame the indi- 
vidual and not society for his predicament. There is suf- 
ficient validity in such a position to make escape easy. In 
one of the most discussed books written by a social worker in 
recent years, is found this statement as one of the conclusions 
of a profound presentation: “I believe that we see increasing 
acceptance of case work as individual therapy rather than 
social welfare.’ Perhaps with Cassius, 

The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars 
But in ourselves that we are underlings. 

Now every competent social case worker knows the value 
of skilled case treatment in the lives of individuals. We 
need to increase our skills. But to strum on the string of 
“individual therapy” when a whole world is out of joint may 
offer a ready escape to the inept, the timid and the frightened. 
Certainly social workers in their collective capacity at least 
have an inescapable responsibility to have convictions about 
“the dole,” old-age pensions, ‘“made-work,” and to express 
those convictions vigorously. Such public expression is too 
rare. 

The whole problem of relief is another gnarly question 
that has brought confusion. There has been, on one hand, 
the gradual change in policy on the part of private family 
agencies from having no relief funds to accepting relief cases 
even for economic distress. On the other hand, there ha; 
been the marked shift in more recent years from private to 
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public relief. Thus the statistical department of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation found that of $30,000,000 spent for 
relief by seventy-five cities in the United States and Canada 
during the first three months of 1931, 71 per cent came 
from governmental sources. Related to this question of re- 
lief is the bitter wrangle over “the dole,” and the accelerated 
movement towards certain forms of social insurance. 

Out of this shuttlecock of discussion over relief, several 
important considerations disentangle themselves. One is that 
there is no mystic abracadabra that makes relief given by a 
private agency more satisfying and more healing than that 
given by a public agency. It is a notion which needs to be 
exploded. A poultice is a poultice by whomever applied. 
We have been so hypnotized by the magazine and newspaper 
publicity against certain forms of public relief that we are 
mesmerized into thinking that private relief has a charmed 
salve of its own. Grace Marcus has shown how searing the 
effects of relief may be when administered by inept or 
blundering workers, or when used or withheld as a discipline 
or a reward. 

As a matter of fact, we have already in some cities an 
“American dole,” in its niggardly amount, and in its ad- 
ministration more pauperizing and more devastating than 
the English dole. For example, press dispatches recently 
carried the news that in a Middlewestern city relief would 
not be given to any family if it possessed so much as a radio. 
What are families in need, then, to do with radios already in 
their possession? ‘Throw them on an already glutted market, 
or just throw them out the window? 

As for “individual therapy” and the wise giving of relief, 
how is that possible with overworked staffs and the incubus 
of heavy case loads? For instance I have before me the 
statement of function of a-large family-welfare society. It 
says: “Our aim is to effect adjustments in personality and 
relationships within the individual family or between the 
family and its environment.” But in that agency the case 
load last year increased over 200 per cent while the staff 
increased only 9 per cent. Under such conditions, how 
thorough can be the adjustments between an individual and 
his environment as worked out with him by the visitor of the 
society? That this problem is a real one is evidenced by the 
statement of the supervisor of another large family society: 
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limit is by no means so narrow as we once supposed. ‘There 
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What is to be the answer this winter when conditions bid ; 
There is a limit to the number — 
of trained workers available in a community, even though that 3 


is a limit to the number of untrained workers and volunteer 
aides which a given organization can absorb, even though that 
limit be stretched by improvements in organization and in super- — 
visory skills. There is a limit also to the number of cases — 
which a visitor can carry, even though her services be spread — 
dangerously thin by increasing her office interviews, by short 


cuts in investigation and treatment, and by closing her eyes to 


the less pressing problems. 


It is well to recognize, therefore, that when dependency 
grows to the proportions of a disaster even social agencies © 
have no sedative. The best they have been able to offer is 
resourcefulness and resiliency in meeting conditions. In 
this they have during the present depression shown marked 
leadership. Wendel F. Johnson of Toledo, after an ex- 
tensive survey of relief conditions in the United States during 
the past year, came to the conclusion that “Family agencies 
have been called upon during the unemployment emergency 
to bear the major responsibility in their respective com- 
munities for seeing that the unemployed and their families 
shall not suffer from want of the necessities of life, and that 
they have in general measured up to that responsibility in — 
perfectly heroic fashion.” 

Social workers have almost without exception shown lead- 
ership in resisting the tom-tom-like insistence on relief and 
relief alone which threatens the whole social-work structure 
and have helped to guide their communities around the bog 
of slashes in the budgets of character-building agencies and 
to fortify public opinion against policies of timidity and 
panic. This is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough! “It is evident,” says Allen T. Burns, “that we must 
prepare for a major task in social statesmanship.” Are we, 
entrenched behind our philosophies and our fetishes, ready 
for such a responsibility ? 

In this dilemma social workers might take a page from 
Cromwell. The day before the battle of Dunbar, when he 
was beleaguered by his enemies, he penned these words, ““We 
are upon an engagement very difficult.” We need more 
Cromwells who understand the seriousness of difficulties and 
then go forth to confront them with fortitude and courage. 


Let X Equal the Unknown 


Joint Vocational Service Looks Back Over Five Years 
By LILLIAN A. QUINN ; 


Director 


amount of vocational questioning among social work- 

ers and public-health nurses will surely not be held 
against them. The answer to some of their questioning 
may perhaps be found in the five years’ experience of the 
Joint Vocational Service in handling positions in these two 
fields. Since 1927 more than ten thousand positions have 
been listed with this Service, the counseling and placement 
bureau established as an independent agency by the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers and the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing in cooperation with 
other social and public-health organizations. To find any 


IT: the midst of nervousness and depression a certain 


answer at all that lump number, ten thousand, must be 


broken down by all sorts of figuring, but always, if you 
please, by algebra so that X, the unknown quantity, may 
never be absent from the calculation, since it is bound to 
be present in the answer. 

Naturally it is of interest to know the number of persons 
wishing to secure positions as compared with the number 
of openings available even though many factors such as 
preparation, experience, personality, geographic location, 
nationality, citizenship, residence, or salary requirements, 
upset any satisfactory conclusions from mere numerical 


comparison. 
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The total number of new positions reported to J. V. S. 
in 1931, while showing an increase over 1927 and 1928, 
represents about a 15 per cent decrease from 1930. This 
percentage of. decrease would be slightly greater if it were 
not for positions, many of a temporary nature, created by 
unemployment committees and other emergency services. 
Geographically, the decrease has been distributed fairly 
evenly. After climbing gradually from 1196 in 1927 to 
1739 in 1930, the number of new social-work positions 
reported fell back to 1438 in 1931. In public-health nurs- 
ing the number of positions advanced from 611 in 1927 
to 836 in 1929 and then dropped to 709 in 1930 and to 
671 in 1931. 

While the number of positions reached a peak and then 
receded, the number of candidates registered has constantly 
gone upward. In 1927, 2352 candidates were registered 
for positions—1668 for social work, and 684 for public- 
health nursing. This number has increased each year until 
in 1931, 3815 registrations were open—2492 for social 
work, and 1323 for public-health nursing. These figures 
include new registrations and those reopened. The num- 
ber of new registrations during the five years has reached 
a total of 5726—3703 in social work and 2023 in public- 
health nursing. In 1927, 892 persons registered for the first 
time; in I93I, 1522. 

At the beginning of 1932, 407 positions were listed. 
There appeared to be from three to four candidates to a 
social-work position, and six candidates to a public-health 
nursing position. But these figures in themselves tell very 
little. Many of the persons registered for positions were 
not unemployed but were merely interested in new open- 
ings that might occur and would offer advancement to 
them. The figures are more indicative in public-health 
aursing than in social work. There has been real lack of 
good positions in public-health nursing since the depression, 
although, on the other hand, there have been opportunities 
“requiring special preparation or a particular combination 
of equipment and experience for which it has been difficult 
to find candidates. 

In social work the preponderance of opportunity has been 
in social case work rather than in group work, research, or 
in positions for specialists. The person with borderline or 
casual preparation and experience is the one most affected 
in competition, a fact true in normal times but accentuated 
at present. Unless there has been some restriction like the 
necessity of working in a given city, there has been little 
difficulty in placing satisfactorily any social worker with 
substantial school of social-work background whom the 
school recommended. 


NE of the vicissitudes of placement is that an organiza- 

tion frequently must rescind its request for a worker, or 
the prospective job peters out in some way. Of 10,167 posi- 
tions closed during the past five years, 2219 finally failed 
to materialize, leaving a net total of 7948 actually filled 
through J. V. S. or in some other way. Of 2130 positions 
closed on J. V. S. lists during 1931, 562 were cancelled 
or dropped. 

Just as a position may be cancelled or withdrawn after 
being reported, so a candidate, without changing jobs, may 
subsequently ask to have his record made inactive. Some- 
times a look at what is available makes the candidate’s 
present position seem more desirable than previously. The 
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grass over the fence is not always greener. Sometimes the 
record is made inactive because the background and ex- 
perience later prove inadequate for the positions reported 
to J. V.S. 

While experience shows that about one fifth of the posi- 
tions reported probably will not actually materialize, only 
about half of the candidates registered at any one time can 
be counted on as available for the average run of jobs. The 
other half will be interested only in the fairly ideal open- 
ing or one that fits quite exactly their hopes, their carefully 
laid plans, or their desire for a particular location. If 
three or four thousand registrations are open in the course 
of a year, perhaps 1500 or 2000 will change positions 
through J. V.S. or otherwise. The gross number of posi- 
tions and the gross number of candidates, therefore, indi- 
cate greater competition than do the net figures. ‘There 
may be only four fifths as many positions as at first appear, 
and only one half of the registrants may remain actively 
registered. 


N the light of all this, a little calculating—always by 

algebra remember, with X standing for the unknown!— 
would show in the figures given for January I, 1932 quite 
a difference in the degree of competition for positions. 

About half of the positions handled by J. V. S. during 
1929 and 1930 were of staff grade and the other half for 
supervisors, sub-executives or executives. "The proportion 
of executive or semi-executive openings has been 10 per 
cent lower during the past year. In social work, women 
candidates were specified for about 85 per cent of the posi- 
tions closed during the last five years. A man, or either 
man or woman, was designated for the other 15 per cent. 
The number of positions for men increased until 1931, 
and then fell below the figures for 1928, but the number 
of positions open to either man or woman was greater in 
1931. More difficulty has been experienced in securing 
intermediary positions for men than for women. 

Evidence has come of salary cuts, but on the whole the 
salary data for positions closed in 1931 reveal nothing star- 
tling. So far the frequency of positions according to salary 
range has not departed radically from frequency shown in 
the past. As the proportion of staff positions was greater 
during the year, the figures do show a somewhat greater 
proportion of positions in the lower salary ranges. 

Joint Vocational Service filled more positions in 1931 than 
in any previous year, and an unusually high percentage of 
the positions—45.5 per cent. One interpretation is that 
fewer positions and a wider choice of candidates facilitated 
placement. Another is that many individuals who previously 
could afford to pick and choose were ready to accept offers 
even though the positions might not meet expectations fully. 

An important development in social work that should be 
stressed—perhaps a few years hence we shall recognize it as 
the most important—is not reflected in the number of posi- 
tions definitely reported. During the past two years there 
has been a marked and quite sudden increase in requests to 
J.V.S. from public-welfare officials and others especially 
concerned about personnel standards in public agencies, to 
give publicity to opportunities in public service (tax-sup- 
ported departments of federal, state, county and city units), 
and to submit the records of well qualified social workers 
who might be interested in taking civil-service examinations 
for positions being created in departments of child welfare, 
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commissions for old-age security, in mothers’ assistance work, 
in probation and parole, or for the development and super- 
vision of such departments. ‘These cannot be reported as 
specific positions to which candidates can be referred for 
direct appointment. 

These requests to recruit skilled personnel for public- 
welfare services are evidence both of greatly increased oppor- 
tunity for professionally qualified social workers and of a 
determination on the part of those in authority in public 
departments to have well prepared personnel. The expan- 
sion in public welfare seems to have been more marked, 
according to the experience of J.V.S. in the past two years, 
than in the nursing bureaus of public-health departments, 
though J.V.S. has over the five years constantly served well 
established state and local health departments. 

Following that historic date October 1929, J.V.S. had a 
great influx of persons who suddenly needed jobs and who 
sought them everywhere regardless of what the job require- 
ments might be. Until this last autumn periodic pressure 
has continued from a varied group, most of whom have 
little idea of the demands and standards of either social work 
or public-heaith nursing. Some have good educational back- 
ground, some poor. Some have had professional experience 
of a sort, but are without adequate or, in most cases, any 
preparation to meet competition in social work. Most of 
these understood that public-health nursing would not be 
open to any but a graduate nurse, but were surprised to find 
that there were training requirements for social work. 

One of the chief satisfactions realized in the year by year 
growth of the work is the evidence of definite results from 
vocational counseling with individuals. A candidate, as a 
staff nurse with previous teaching experience, wished to 
work toward a public-health nursing course ‘directorship. 
She is now but one step away, serving as an educational 
director of a large community organization. She has fol- 
lowed the prescription of general supervisory experience, 
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rural experience in a one-nurse service, full public-health 
nursing course and degree. ‘The first interview with her 
was held eight years ago in the offices of the N.O.P.H.N., 
prior to the establishment of Joint Vocational Service. 

A family welfare worker some time ago asked for in- 
formation and counsel. “I am tired of being a small-town 
executive,” she wrote. ‘Psychiatric social work interests me 
more than anything else, but I believe I am better fitted for 
research.” Awarded a scholarship, she was able to continue 
preparation at a school of social work. Recently she secured 
an appointment as teacher of social work—a position calling 
for preparation in research and psychiatric social work, and 
ability to supervise field work. 

Much has been heard these days about other professions 
being overcrowded, with perhaps too little stress on the fact 
that those professions may not be overcrowded with well 
qualified persons. J.V.S. believes that neither social work 
nor public-health nursing is overcrowded in normal times, 
either quantitatively or qualitatively. It is true that in 
public-health nursing—in both public departments and vol- 
untary organizations—there has been little expansion re- 
cently, and, in some cases, there has been curtailment of pro- 
gram and staff. It is equally true in some branches of social 
work. Nevertheless, there is nothing in the experience of 
Joint Vocational Service that makes the professional staff 
pessimistic about the opportunity ahead in either field for 
the person with good academic education and professional 
preparation, especially if that person has appreciation of the 
inter-relation of community forces and individual needs, 
whether these needs are to be met by the public-health nurs- 
ing or the social-work program. 

Wanted, always: Persons with not only technical skill 
but also breadth of background and understanding of how 
to make one program supplement others and be strengthened 
by those others. 


Flivver Wages for Europe 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


HAT wages must a workman receive in Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Marseilles, Cork, Istambul— 
each of the fourteen European cities where 
there is a Ford plant—to enjoy the standard of living of a 
Detroit worker on the minimum $7-a-day wage?” 

This, in substance, was the question Sir Percival Perry, 
head of the Ford Motor Company in Europe, put up to 
the International Labor Office in 1929. The Labor Office 
had at that time no data on which to base a reply, nor did 
it have funds available to obtain them. “The T'wentietn 
Century Fund, of which Edward A. Filene of Boston is the 
head, offered to cover the cost of the study—the first of the 
kind ever attempted. The result of the two-year inquiry 
is International Working Class Living Costs (Series N, 
No. 17) just published by.the Labor Office. 

As the introduction carefully points out, this is not a study 
of wages, of “real wages,’ nor of comparative standards 
of living. It is an inquiry into living costs, “similar to . . 
those carried out in different countries to show changes in 
the cost of living.” 


The findings show that a Ford worker can maintain him- 
self on the Detroit level at a wage lower than the Detroit 
minimum in all the cities studied except Stockholm, where 
his earnings would need to be possibly 4 per cent higher. 
Living costs were found to be lowest in Barcelona, where 
the Ford worker could live at the Detroit level with 58 
per cent of the Detroit wage. In five other cities (Man- 
chester, Warsaw, Rotterdam, Istambul, Antwerp) less than 
75 per cent of the Detroit wage would be required. 

To obtain the data on Detroit living costs families were 
selected in which the husband was a Ford employe working 
at least 225 days a year and earning approximately $7 a 
day through the year 1929. The breadwinner’s wage must 
have been the only income of a family of husband, wife and 
two or three children under sixteen, with no other depend- 
ents. The family must have kept house in one place through- 
out the year. “It was very difficult,” the report admits, “to 
find families that met or even closely approached these re- 
quirements.” Most of the information on family expendi- 
tures was obtained from interviews with the wife. The 
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American end of the study was made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Detroit budgets with descriptions of homes and house- 
hold equipment, itemized food lists and actual samples of 
clothing, shoes and household linen were then sent to Ge- 
neva, for use by International Labor Office investigators in 
compiling comparable budgets for Ford workers abroad. 

In making comparisons it was obviously necessary at many 
points to modify the Detroit lists to give the European not 
identical diet, housing and dress but what he would select 
for himself if he had the income to spend available to the 
Detroit wage-earner. 

A factor in the equation was the relative security of wage- 
earners in Detroit and in certain European communities. 
The Detroit worker, though he suffered practically no unem- 
ployment in the year, made no provision for possible loss of 
income due to unemployment, illness or invalidity, 


nor did any statutory provision exist by which the employed, 
the employer or the community should provide for risk of loss 
of earnings in these respects and for the old age of himself 


and his wife and the possible widowhood of his wife or orphan- 
hood of his children. 


In nearly every European city, on the contrary, some or all 
or these contingencies are provided for, the community and 
the employer sharing with the worker the cost of such 
security. “In one or two of the towns covered, such pro- 
vision is on a generous scale.” 

After the study was underway, the basic wage in Detroit 
was reduced from $7 to $6 a day, almost exactly absorbing 
the drop in the cost of living. All the data was there- 
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fore corrected in line with prices in January 1931. 

While the study is a mine of new information it is not 
an easy mine to work. The conclusions are nowhere stated 
in clear-cut fashion—it is necessary to dig them out. The 
task is complicated by having the prices given in the cur- 
rency of the country referred to, leaving the reader to 
wrestle with francs, marks, kronen, zloty, pesetas, florins, 
Turkish pounds and so on as best he can. 


The study clearly indicates that low wages do not neces- 
sarily go with low prices; that, contrary to the usual impres- 
sion, the “real” wages of American workers are higher than 
the “real” wages of European workers, and that costs of 
production depend on efficiency and technical equipment 
rather than on wage-rates. 


Commenting on the report, Mr. Filene points out that the 
data 


cast serious doubts on the economic justification for sweeping 
wage reductions as a way out of the depression. The usual 
justification for reducing wages . .. is based on the theory 
that there is some inevitable relationship between wages and 
prices. . . . The International Labor Office report, however, 
proves conclusively that no such inevitable relationship exists. 
If it were true, the cost of living in European cities would be 
as low in relation to the cost of living in the United States 
as wages in Europe are lower than those in this country. The 
facts are precisely the opposite. . . . If scientific management 
has in years of prosperity enabled us to keep costs relatively 
low and wages high, so much the more should these same 
principles be applied in times of depression. Goods can only 
be sold and the wheels of industry kept moving steadily if 
the purchasing power of the public is kept to the highest 
possible mark. 


How It Feels 


By A SOCIAL WORKER 


ITH unemployment striking right and left at 

both the mune and the immune, at those accus- 

tomed to lean periods and at those who have 
hitherto felt themselves secure from this particular type of 
disaster, there is probably no one who has not paused to say 
to himself, “What if it should hit me? How would it feel? 
What would I do?” and who has not tried to imagine just 
what it would be like. 

I had done so. I had looked at the men in the breadlines 
and tried to imagine myself as one of them; I had looked at 
the unaccustomed sellers of apples on the streets, at the de- 
jected men on park benches, on street corners, leaning against 
walls, bewildered and afraid, and had studied their faces till 
I thought I knew how they must feel. I read of one family, 
heard of another, met another; I was sure that I knew just 
how it would be. And yet, underneath I realize now, was 
always the feeling, “But it couldn’t actually happen to me.”’ 

Now that it has happened, I want to try to record my 
sensations, realizing all the time that they can be compared 
but dimly to the sensations of those who have dependents, 
-who bear the responsibility uf parents or wives or invalids or 
little children, who have come to the end, who have no re- 
course, who face starvation or charity. 

I had given up a safe berth to prepare for work in an 
allied line. The preparation was over, I was ready for a job. 
‘No job materialized. Week after week went by. Possibil- 


ities faded out one by one. “Nothing at present.” “All our 
plans for extension and enlargement have been put off for a 
year.” “We are not adding to our force this year. In fact 
we are attemping to reduce it.” “Your plan interests us very 
much. Perhaps next year.” ; 
Meanwhile I kept telling myself, “Here is the leisure you 
have been craving for so long. Now is the time to take that 
course, to write that article, to read those books you have 
been double-starring ; now is the time to see the city, to visit 
all the schools, agencies, institutions you have been wanting 
to see, to become well acquainted with the museums and 
galleries, to poke around in the foreign section, see the his- 
toric spots, frequent lectures and concerts. Now if ever is 
the time to learn the stores and to enjoy window-shopping, 
to bring your correspondence up to date, to visit your friends. 
But somehow the savor had gone out of everything. It 
was hard to settle down to reading. Why write to friends 
till you had something to tell them? It was the same with 
visits. You grew tired of saying, “Nothing yet;” it touched 
your pride—better to put off the visits till you got a job. 
Sightseeing seemed pointless, and besides you might miss an 
important message. You lived from mail to mail, fearing to 
leave the house. You had no patience for lectures or concerts 
and as for the stores, they were merely an aggravation when 
you knew there would be no pay-check at the end of the 
month. You began to remember some sage articles of good 
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advice, some well laid plans to use the leisure of the unem- 
ployed by enticing them into classes. They had seemed ex- 
cellent at the time. Now you began to understand why they 
wouldn’t work. 

You understood now the basis for the complaints of a 
friend who taught English to foreigners. Her classes al- 
ways fell off when work was slack. She had never been able 
to see why. “That is the very time they should come. 
They’re not tired. They could come to class fresh and 
rested and have lots of time for home study. Instead, they 
don’t come at all. Just shiftless, I call it. If they had any 
real ambition—! And then when they get jobs they come 
stringing back!’ You could ex- 
plain it to your friend now. 
The poor souls, of course they 
couldn’t settle down to study, 
worried and uneasy as they 
were! 

I knew I was not shiftless, that 
I did not lack ambition. I would 
write that article to prove it. I 
would have something to show 
for this time of waiting. But the 
blank paper had lost its usual 
look of invitation, of endless pos- _ 
sibilities—it looked merely blank. 
I whipped myself on. A para- 
_graph, another. But with what 
effort! Never was writing so 
difficult, never had it brought so 
little satisfaction. 

A month went by. Nothing. 
The bank balance was dwindling. 
The mental “when I get a job” 
began sometimes to take the form, 
“if I get a job.” One coveted 
possibility was still unheard from. 
Day after day passed. Perhaps 
the delay meant that they were 
planning, were trying to make a 
place for me. ‘Then the letter arrived: 
the year is complete. 
arrange... .” 

The flood of doubts and fears that had so far been held 
in check by stubborn optimism—or egotism—by the feeling 
that of course there was work for me, now engulfed me. 

Suppose nothing turned up at all? I began to regret a 
couple of slim jobs I had scornfully turned down some weeks 
before. I began to doubt myself. Of course I wasn’t so 
young any longer. Had I passed my time of usefulness, 
was I ready for the shelf? Then I felt the strength of my 
body, became conscious for 2 moment of my buoyant health, 
and knew that this was not so. But how convince an em- 
ployer? The inevitable figure on the application blank would 
doom me. Would I have to waste this year, and perhaps 
another and another—perhaps never be able to render the 
service I knew I was capable of, just because of one convict- 
ing figure? 

A dead weight hung in my chest. It took away the taste 
for food. Sleeping became difficult. My weight reached a 
new low. A failure, done for, finished! The years ahead 
looked very dark—just down and down. Never before had I 
been without work when I had wanted it. Never had I 
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faced the possibility. This was the beginning of the end. 

I tried distraction. ‘The movies seemed more inane than 7 
ever. A good play helped for the time being, but the weight — 
came back with added impetus as the curtain fell, and more- 
over theaters were one of the expensive luxuries that must be 
curtailed. Music was too introspective a diversion to be 
helpful, and constantly, throughout the music or the play, 
went the undertone, “You’re wasting time, precious time. — 
This is your time to use. Back to your desk, work, work!” 
The fact that I had no regular, useful occupation drove me 
desperately to compensate to myself by producing something 
that I could say was worth while; and yet, when I reached 
my desk, the worry and uncertain- 
ty and wavering faith in myself 
sapped the flow of energy that 
might have gone into creative 
work and left only a trickle. 

So my training for leisure left 
me little better off than the work- 
man, or business man for the mat- _ 
ter of that, who has had no train- 
ing outside his job and whose 
whole idea of leisure is amuse- 
ment. Something more was needed 
than a variety of interests, even 
of creative interests, for the im- 
pulse that lends life to them was 
missing. 

Just two things brought relief. 

Two small children were my 
occasional playmates. When with 
them I could forget my great 
emptiness; the weight lightened, 
vanished completely. We were 
all happy. 

The only other time the weight 
lifted was when I was doing some 
volunteer work I had undertaken. 
Then I found myself completely 
absorbed in other people, my ener- 
gies were given to trying to understand their difficulties and 
to decide what to do. Thus a whole day might pass with- 
out once remembering my own burden. 

Why did I find relief here and not at the theater, with 
the children and not in a book? The answer seemed clear. 
In the volunteer work and with the children I was again of 
some use. I could help some one. Some one turned to 
me, needed me. The feeling of inferiority no longer over- 
whelmed me, I still amounted to something. It was no 
longer a question of having or not having a job, it was a 
question of having something to share, something that some- 
one wanted. 

Is there not here a principle that can be easily overlooked 
in the press of supplying crying necessities, the principle of 
keeping up morale by keeping alive in each person the sense 
that he has something to contribute, that he is not a useless 
burden, that he is not only a receiver but that he also has 
something to give, something that is needed. Made work, 
unless it is really useful, cannot give this sense any more 
than can charity or a dole. It must be real work, work with 
a purpose, work that builds up self-respect and a sense of 
worthwhileness that will serve as a bulwark against the 
destructive flood of the feeling of inferiority. 
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One Man’s Gift 


By JACOB BILLIKOPF 
Executive Director The Federation of Jewish Charities of Philadelphia 


and varied [see Julius Rosenwald—Fellow Citizen, 

by Graham Taylor, The Survey, February 1]. One 
of them has always seemed to me the most telling piece of 
philanthropic giving of which I have had knowledge. 

This was his contribution of a million dollars to the Amer- 
ican Jewish Relief Committee on March 4, 1917—the day 
President Wilson was reinaugurated. The fate of six million 
people in the shambles of the Eastern war-zone hung on his 
decision to give it. With his tithe of the total sum, American 
Jewry successfully raised the ten millions then needed for 
succor. More than that, his contribution raised the standards 
of wartime giving throughout the country. The American 
Red Cross, which had aimed to obtain $10,000,000 through- 
out the country for its overseas and army campwork, shortly 
thereafter lifted its quota, under Henry P. Davison’s leader- 
ship, to $100,000,000. 

At the time, Mr. Rosenwald was in Washington, a 
member of the Council of National Defense, and his death 
prompts me to tell of the circumstances of the gift, as it was 
my privilege to be with him when he made it. I remember 
those circumstances very vividly not alone because of the 
cumulative significance of what he did, but of how he did it. 
Because also this was the first large money-raising campaign 
mn which I had taken part; and on the way East Mr. Rosen- 
wald himself had thrown cold water on my call from the 
American Jewish Relief Committee. “You are a social 
worker,” he had said; “what have you got to do with fund 
collecting? It is a profession in itself.” —The committee con- 
sisted of the then leaders in American Jewry—Jacob H. 
Schiff, Louis Marshall, Felix M. Warburg, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Herbert H. Lehman, Lee K. Frankel, Stephen S. Wise, 
Julian W. Mack, and others. 

In Chicago he had frankly told me that had they taken him 
into their counsels, he would not have advised calling me; 
and here a fortnight later to my discomfiture, I was getting 
off the sleeper in Washington on my way to try the abilities 
which he thought were not in me, on him for a starter. Mr. 
Rosenwald was personally close to the President, this was the 
great day in official Washington, and heaven alone knew 
whether, for all his usual generous leanings, he would be in 
a mood to listen to my horror-mongering anent the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. 

But Mr. Rosenwald, I had been told, was the only re- 
liance of the Committee. If he failed us, all our plans 
would be headed for the rocks. That morning, I had his 
assurance that he would make time to see me late in the 
evening. My notes at the time tell of the suspense and 
uncertainty that filled my day until I was pacing the cor- 
ridors of the Willard Hotel waiting for him to return 
from an official dinner. He stopped for his mail at the 
hotel desk, before some senators surrounded him. I touched 
his shoulder and whispered in his ear that I had something 
of importance to convey to him. He studied me calmly. 
“Ts it very, very important?” he asked lightly, and before 
I could give him my emphatic reply he bade his friends 
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goodnight and drew me off to a sofa in a corner of the lobby. 

“Well, tell me about it,” he said as soon as we had sat 
down. I glanced up at him and my entire harangue on 
which I had spent so much arduous toil and thought evap- 
orated. I heard myself, to my own great surprise, telling 
him in the very simplest and most unadorned style that a 
campaign for ten million dollars was about to be launched; 
that it needed some powerful dramatic stimulus to start it 
off effectively and to end it successfully; that the committee 
had determined that nothing but a great single gift would 
serve and that he alone could make that gift. I dwelt 
hardly at all on the state of things abroad, merely indicating 
in a matter of fact way what he was well aware of, that 
the condition of the European Jews was growing increas- 
ingly worse, and that therefore a renewed effort on a much 
greater scale than had ever been tried must be initiated. 
He listened to me without comment while my appeal was 
gathering momentum. I had had hundreds of conversations 
with Mr. Rosenwald but I had never before asked him for 
contributions of any sort, and never before had I seen a 
face so transparent and serene and yet so profoundly 
thoughtful. We seemed both caught by a common great 
purpose. As I concluded with my specific request for a 
round million the earnestness of his expression deepened. 

He said, “Do you think it will do any good?” 

I nodded and was about to make a highly colored fore- 
cast of the results of such a contribution, when he added: 
“Very well, I will do it. You may go back to New York 
and tell them that I’ll do it.” 


O one who has known Julius Rosenwald will find any 
cause for surprise in the manner in which by his out- 
standing generosity he paved the way for so much that fol- 
lowed. It was thoroughly in keeping with the modesty, the 
vision and the utter selflessness of the man. I have a very 
vivid picture in my mind of the complete absence in his man- 
ner of any thought of vain reward. His quick, unhesitating 
response had in it all the elements of an instinctive reaction. 
But his reward came nevertheless in the great incentive 
that he gave to his fellows throughout the country to fol- 
low his example; and that, for him as for any genuinely 
generous heart, was reward enough. Not alone the Ameri- 
can Jewish Relief Committee but the country as a whole 
was soon to feel the impetus of his unparalleled act. The 
President of the United States at once estimated its im- 
portance and telegraphed to him in these words: 


Your contribution of one million dollars to the Ten Million 
Dollar Fund for the Relief of Jewish War Sufferers serves 
democracy as well as humanity. The Russian Revolution ‘has 
opened the door of freedom to an oppressed people but unless 
they are given life and strength and courage the opportunity 
of centuries will avail them little. It is to America that these 
starving millions look for aid ‘and out of our prosperity, fruit 
of free institutions, should spring a vast and ennobling gen- 
erosity. Your gift lays an obligation even while it furnishes 
an inspiration. 

Wooprow WILson 
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Making History of Lynching 


By, LISBETH PARROFT 


OUTHERN women, aroused and organized, have 

taken up the challenge of mob violence and have 

stripped from the lyncher his mask as guardian of 
the chastity of womanhood. ‘The protest took form in 
November 1930 at a meeting of white women from eight 
southern states called by Jessie Daniel Ames, director of 
women’s work of the Committee on International Co- 
operation. In little more than a year it has’ gained a force 
and volume that is having wide reverberations. From this 
first meeting was broadcast a significant statement: 


We are profoundly convinced that lynching is not a defense 
of womanhood or of anything else, but rather a menace to 
private and public safety and a deadly blow to our most 
sacred institution. Instead of deterring irresponsible and crim- 
inal classes from further crime, as is argued, lynching tends 
inevitably to destroy all respect for law and order. It repre-. 
sents the complete breakdown of government and the triumph 
of anarchy. It brutalizes children who ‘frequently witness 
its orgies and particularly the youth who are usually con- 
spicuous participants. In its indiscriminate haste for revenge 
the mob sometimes takes the lives of innocent persons and 
often inflicts death for minor offenses. It brings contempt 
upon America as the only country where such crimes occur, 
discredits our civilization and discounts the Christian religion 
around the globe. We would call attention to the fact that 
lynching is not alone the crime of ignorant and irresponsible 
mobs but that every citizen who condones it even by his silence 
must accept a share of its guilt. 

We therefore call upon all our public officials to use every 
power at their disposal to protect from mob anarchy the laws 
they are sworn to defend; upon our religious leaders to cry 
aloud against this crime until it ceases to exist; upon parents 
and teachers to train up a generation incapable of such re- 


lapses into barbarism and upon all 
right-thinking men and women to do 1 
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their utmost in every way for the 
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complete eradication of this crime. 


The statement carried into every 
city and town, highway and byway 
of the South. It was strongly sup- 
ported by the press. Influential 
groups of women took it up, State 
associations were formed. All sorts 
of organized bodies, social welfare 
conferences, churches, sectarian socie- 
ties, state federations of clubs, joined 
their voices in the protest. When the 
second conference of the Association 
of Southern Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching was held in Atlanta 
in 1931 the whole movement had 
gained in breadth and authority. It 
Was apparent that southern women 
meant it when they said that “lynch- 
ing is not a defense of womanhood 
or of anything else.” 
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The flare-up of mob violence in 
1930 undoubtedly stimulated the 
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Alley in The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
“Lynchings must become a matter of history” 


North Carolina State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 


women’s protest and gave force to their propaganda. Ac- 
cording to Tuskegee Institute twenty-one lynchings oc- 
curred that year, eleven more than in 1929, ten more than 
in 1928. All except two which occurred in Indiana, were 
chargeable to the southern states. Even North Carolina, 
which for nine years had boasted a clear record, slipped 
back into the lynching belt when an Edgecomb County 
Negro was strung up by a mob. ‘The papers next day de- 
scribed the scene as a sort of bloody picnic ground to which 
women and children were taken to see the bullet-ridden 
body swaying from a tree. 

In 1931 Tuskegee reports thirteen persons lynched, twelve 
of them Negroes, ten of them in the hands of the law when 
the mobs seized them. Five were charged with murder, 
five with attempted rape and three with assaulting white 
men. ‘Three of the outrages occurred in Mississippi, two 
each in Florida and West Virginia and one each in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, North Dakota and 
Tennessee. In the past nine years every state in the South 
has had one or more lynchings. North Carolina has had 
one, Mississippi has had forty-nine. Of 224 instances of 
mob violence in the country during that period 216 oc- 


curred in the South. 
A lynchings are popularly supposed to re- 
sult from outraged public feeling following a criminal 
assault upon a white woman, southern women deny this in 
a majority of cases and marshal facts to prove their position. 
Out of 224 lynchings of the past nine years only seventy of 
the victims were accused of rape or attempted rape. Seventy- 
seven were accused of murder. In at 
least twenty cases no definite accu- 
sation appeared. In other cases accu- 
sations ranged from “not knowing his 
place” to “improper conduct and in- 
sulting language,”’ from “acting as a 
Witness against two white men 
charged of crime” to “insisting on 
eating in a restaurant when refused 
service.” All the offenses charged 
were far removed from what tra- 
dition says was the original lynching 
offense, horse stealing. 

Figures compiled by Tuskegee In- 
stitute dating back to 1885 show that 
4203 persons were lynched between 
that year and 1924. Yearly totals 
have steadily declined with the num- 
ber of white victims decreasing more 
rapidly than the number of Negro 
victims. North Carolina for instance 
has not lynched a white man since 
1906 although twenty-one lynchings 
have occurred within its boundaries. 
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In 1914 the records show a total of fifty-two lynchings and 
seventeen instances in which mobs were frustrated. Ten years 
later there were sixteen lynchings and forty-five preventions. 

Lynchings have become so associated with the South that 
other sections of the country have come to think that hot- 
headed southern gentlemen seize shotguns and rope when- 


ever they hear a rumor of a crime. As a matter of fact it | 


is not the gentlemen, hot-headed or otherwise, who figure in 
mobs. Mobs, whenever their members are identified, are 
usually found to be the rabble, the lawless fringe which is 
a thorn in the flesh of the community at all times. The 
experience of Asheville, N. C., is typical. Here a number of 
members of the mob formed to lynch Alvin Mansel were 
identified. Of them solicitor Swain said, “Many of them 
have not been out of the road gangs long enough to get 
the smell of disinfectants off their clothes. A large percent- 
age of them have been convicted in the county for various 
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violations of the law.” Eleven of the ringleaders of this 
mob did penance on the county chain gang, four went to 
state prison and five were placed under suspended sentence. 

No one will deny that it takes courage for southern 
women to strip the “defense of womanhood” mask from 
lynching and to take as their goal the prevention of the 
whole horrible business. But they are going at it with 
determination. ‘They are mobilizing their forces in an 
orderly way to create public opinion to outlaw this outlawry. 
Each state unit must carry on an active and aggressive propa- 
ganda, must inject speakers into every possible meeting, must 
enlist the cooperation of existing organizations, must promote 
the passage of resolutions and give them publicity and must 
make active efforts to bring to justice persons involved in 
the perpetration of a lynching. The Committee on Inter- 
racial Cooperation is strongly behind them. Lynchings, say 
southern women, must become a matter of history, not news. 


A Constituency for Their Clients 


By GARDNER LATTIMER 
Member Board of Directors, Family Welfare Association of America 


OCIAL workers are daily facing the unmet needs of 
human beings. Literally millions of our fellow citizens 
and their families, through no fault of their own, are 

suffering for the bare necessities of life, while mayors and 
governors and even community fund directors, to say nothing 
of the President and his committee, have not been educated to 
anything approaching adequate appreciation of the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

Let’s leave it primarily to the economists and the political 


scientists to find the cure. It is our job to show the need. . 


When twenty thousand people in the depression year of 1930 


report incomes totaling more than two billion, there is no 


question about America’s financial ability to meet the need. 
But we as social workers and board members of social agen- 
cies have a heavy responsibility when we accept the obligation 
to administer inadequate relief budgets without protesting 
early and late the toll in human suffering and human values 
for the future of this great country which these inadequate 
budgets entail. 

Why do social workers fail to constitute themselves an 
effective constituency for their clients? No one knows more 
intimately than the social worker the losses in human values 
which follow the low annual wage of millions of our Amer- 
ican workers even in times of prosperity. No one knows 
better the demoralization which follows the economic in- 
security of workers in this country in normal times, let 
alone in times of depression like the present. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that the average 
intelligence, education, experience and devotion of the social 
worker has reached a new high for all time in the last few 
years, and is mounting steadily higher. The quality of na- 
tional social-work leadership is the finest it has ever been. 
The strong testimony as to desperate need throughout the 
country, by the group of national social-work leaders, before 
one of the Senate committees in Washington recently, is an 
example of the kind of constituency every social worker and 
every social agency board member should be constituting for 
local, state and national aid in the present emergency. 

For a variety of reasons, organized and unorganized social 


workers may feel they should avoid advocacy of particular 
measures seeking to prevent or to palliate the conditions 
which cause poverty. Socialism, the single tax, unemploy- 
ment insurance, minimum-wage legislation, old-age pensions 
are of so controversial a nature that their advocacy leads to 
bitterness and may even interfere with the support of the 
work being done by the social worker. 

But this same social worker would seem to have every 
reason to point out to the public how urgent are the prob- 
lems demanding solution, problems of such far reaching 
social and economic importance that failure to face them 
squarely and promptly may lead to a breakdown of our very 
civilization. It is not so much the cure we need in this © 
country as it is a way to impress on our leaders the extent 
and seriousness of the condition for which a cure is needed. 

We, who are close to social work, may think everyone 
knows how serious a situation we are facing in this third 


‘winter of the depression, and yet we forget that those 


in whose hands rests the power of leadership through money, 
for the most part, lead sheltered lives, as far as the problems 
of poverty are concerned. They are generous and sympathetic 
in their response to individual need, but they just don’t visu- 
alize or appreciate the kind of demoralization that follows 
the unemployment of six to ten million wage-earners. If 
they did, of course, they would not oppose measures of relief. 

Somehow, social workers in the United States, from the 
national leaders to the humblest case worker in a small town, 
must constitute themselves a constituency for their clients. 
Protests must be made against the steadily lowering stand- 
ards of relief. This is the richest country in the world, but 
the public doesn’t know what it means to cut allowance 
budgets for families of five, to ten, twelve or fifteen dollars 
a month with maybe nothing for rent or clothing, and social 
workers aren’t devoting much attention to the technique of 
educating public opinion to support adequate standards. 

When public opinion has been developed to the point of 
supporting adequate relief, it will be easier to enlist support 
for an effective attack on the problem of broad palliatives 
and far-reaching preventive. 


The Volunteer—1932 Model _ 


By CLARE M. TOUSLEY 
Assistant Director Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 


unteer from her sister of a few years ago. She is 

realistic, objective, no longer a casual odd-jobber of 
social work nor a sentimentalist looking for an outlet. She 
knows that social work would rather do things with people 
than do things for people. She wants her job to be inter- 
esting and she wants to see its place as part of the whole, 
but she is well aware that it can only be responsibile as she 
demonstrates her own responsibility. The 1932 volunteer 
enlists as a private with full knowledge that the chevrons 
of a non-com or the shoulder-straps of an officer can only 
be gained by hard work and proven capacity. 

In the ten years that I have been working with volunteers 
in social work I have seen a complete change in attitude on 
their part and on the part of the professional social worker 
toward them. Volunteering is no longer a polite gesture 
made at the cost of a few odd hours. It is a responsibility 
requiring a substantial block of time and the exercise of in- 
telligence and energy. Working with volunteers is no longer 
an endurance test for the professional. It is a challenge to 
her skill in interpreting social work as a living, breathing 
art rich in human values and in adjusting personalities to its 
practice. So general is the desire of volunteers to acquire 
training and understanding, to grasp the meaning of tech- 
niques and to follow them that they have earned the respect 
and admiration of the professional. The executive who in 
1932 suffers volunteers as a necessary evil lays herself and 
not the volunteers open to question. The New York Charity 
Organization Society has 131 paid social workers and 104 
volunteers on its staff, but the distinction in their responsi- 
bility is not of paid or unpaid. It is of qualified or un- 
qualified. 

To my mind the 1932-model volunteer can make three 
contributions to her organization which the professional can- 
not make. First of all she brings to the staff a renewed 
sense of the worth-whileness of the task. She comes in 
regularly, she adjusts to office rou- 
tine, she works shoulder to shoulder 
with the professionals and she sacri- 
fices leisure and many opportunities 
for pleasure and travel for the sake 
of the common job. At best there 
are many days when the hard-driven 
professional wonders if the game is 
worth the candle, if we are making 
any real headway commensurate with 
our expenditure of physical and spirit- 
ual energy. But if these earnest vol- 
unteers believe it worth while and 
cheerfully sacrifice their leisure to 
help the work along, then surely we 
can keep our end up. 

In the Charity Organization So- 
ciety we have a Junior League vol- 


Sie a very different person this new model vol- 


Courtesy Hartford Community Chest 


unteer who has been with us almost full-time for ten years. 
She now has charge of engaging the staff, paid and unpaid. 
When the social-work blues overcome me I put my head in 
this volunteer’s office—and then I go back to my desk re- 
assured that not in vain and not alone does the professional — 
struggle on. 

The second unique contribution of the trained volunteer — 
is her influence on the standards of social work in the com- 
munity. One such volunteer I know almost single-handedly 
won over a whole board to keeping a trained staff to head 
up emergency work in this winter of depression instead of 
throwing all its resources pell-mell into a breadline and 
soup-kitchen. That volunteer will be a board member some 
day with her training and intelligence influencing polices 
which may effect the welfare of her whole community. 


HICH leads right into the third unique contribution — 

of our 1932 volunteer—her capacity as an inter- 
preter of social work. Of course the paid worker is armored 
with loyalty and faith in her profession and its works, but — 
the fact that she is supported by that profession sometimes | 
weakens her as its protagonist. When charges of red tape, 
overhead and all the rest are tossed about it is your volunteer 
who can best say, “But don’t you see that red tape is just 
a way of not jumping at conclusions, a way of getting at 
basic facts in the interest of justice? Don’t you see that 
it was red tape, red enough and long enough, that saved 
Peter from a reformatory? Who’s Peter? You mean to say 
you haven’t heard about Peter? Well Peter, ten years old 
and little for his age, was arrested for stealing brass door- 
knobs. .. . Yes, wouldn’t it have been ridiculous to send him 
to a reform school!” 

The 1932 model volunteer comes into social work anxious 
to learn, eager for training. As she advances in training and 
responsibility she creates by reason of her contacts a new 
current of lay interest and understanding. By her champion- 
ship of standards she molds citizen 
attitudes. By her spirit of humility, 
her willingness to start at the bottom 
of the ladder she generates a similar 
spirit in others to seek, not a post 
of authority but a niche of usefulness 
in social work. How far the ripples 
of her influence spread depends, it 
seems to me, on the quality of train- 
ing the professional social worker 
gives her, the degree of understanding 
and skill we add to her enthusiasm 
and goodwill. If we make her a true 
partner sharing in the responsibilities 
and obligations which after all are 
not the exclusive concern of the paid 
worker, we shall swell those ripples 
of influence into lasting currents. 
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“That Damn Soup!” 


By LINN A. TRIPP 


Social Service Director, Church Federation of Indianapolis 


E had crashed the gate. An uninvited caller, there 
| lel he stood at the door of the apartment. ‘Please 

will you give an unemployed man a sandwich?” 
Carefully trained in referals, we told him about the mission 
and the downtown agencies all ready to help him. His reply 
still rings in my ears: “That damn soup! Why all I’ve had 
since I left the coast is soup, soup, soup! What I want’s 
a sandwich. Anything but soup!” 

It is true enough. From the Atlantic to the Pacific stretch 
an unbroken chain of soup kitchens, breadlines and milk 
depots, emergency palliatives that call to memory the corn 
ships of Rome and of England and sadly remind that make- 
shifts, even when motivated by a desire to help one’s fellow- 
man in distress, are at best ruinous in their effect. 


Beyond these breadlines and soup kitchens that cater to 
the tattered and transient is another area in the realm of 
social work, the area of morale. In the flooded relief area 
the dykes are being plugged with sandbags called doles, be 
they public or private. But the deluge will sweep beyond 
this area unless other support is enlisted. Splendid as has 
been the work of under-manned, under-financed social agen- 
cies there is still that area of morale for which it seems to 
me the church is peculiarly responsible. 


In our community about one third of the unemployed 
are known to social agencies and are helped with relief. 
What of the other two thirds? A large percentage of them 
are using their own resources, their savings and credit. Trade 
unions, lodges and churches are attempting to tide others 
over the depression without breaking down their pride and 

’ their personalities. This large group of unemployed in every 
community are fighting with their backs to the wall, their 
resources almost gone or already exhausted. New faces are 
steadily blending into the first picture, the group known to 
social agencies. 


F course the church has backed the social agencies in 

their programs and has maintained a sympathetic co- 
operation, much of it unheralded. But the church has ac- 
cepted a further task in the area still unknown to the social- 
service exchange. It is in this tremendous field that the 
church is doing her best work today. 

What is she doing, you ask? In order to answer this ques- 
tion accurately, to get an exact picture of December 1931 in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, the white Protestant churches sup- 
plied the information that enables one to see a cross-section 
of the church and unemployment as it exists in this Midwest 
city of 365,000 souls. Churches in downtown areas with 
more than two thousand membership, little churches in in- 
-dustrial areas, big churches in residential areas, all gave 
facts and details of unemployment programs that were un- 
known to the community at large. 

First of all it is significant that actual figures of the un- 
employed in relation to the membership of the churches re- 


veal a 2.9 per cent of unemployment. However the figures 
disclosing the part-time employment mount to 30 per cent. 
Some of the material things done to help the man or woman 
out of work run from loan funds to safeguard and secure 
homes or property, to made-work provided by the church 
membership. There is also a fraternal fellowship concerned 
with securing employment for its own members. Almost 
every church has a relief program. If there is need in its 
own membership relief is first dispensed there. Some of the 
larger, richer churches having no families of their own re- 
quiring help, are accepting responsibility for families vouched 
for by the organized agencies. 

But the biggest contribution that all the churches are 
making is in supplying intangible relief in the realm of 
morale, relief which maintains no case count, where no 
records are written and where appeal and the treatment are 
a sacred confidence. 


T is recorded that the founder of the Christian religion 
cast out demons. It is a fact today that in many a pastor’s 
study the demons of despair and discouragement and de- 
spondency that lurk phantom-like in the shadows of the de- 
pression, are literally thrown out of the door. The church 
is supplying courage, comfort, companionship—yes, even 
contentment, to many hard-pressed souls still above the 
breadlines, who turn to her for counsel. 

For illustration, a once high-powered executive, having 
drawn a salary each month larger than the average man’s 
yearly income, found himself on the streets, out of work. 
The pattern of his life had been sound. He had saved and 
had invested in the stock of the company that employed him. 
He had been loyal, efficient and thrifty. And then the 
crash came. 

He lost everything. His years of labor should have brought 
him complete financial security. Instead he found himself, 
when no longer young, desperate for the present, despairing 
for the future, without faith in God or his fellow-man. No 
social agency can meet the situation of such a man. But the 
church can, and in unnumbered instances is meeting needs 
like this which transcend the need for food and rent and 
clothing. 

The church is trying to meet the demands made on her 
today, and is joining with the bewildered community ia 
dealing with the baffling problems that press in from every 
side. If soup is needed soup must ‘be given, but beyond and 
above the breadlines are broken, tangled, embittered lives to 
which the church is bringing that intangible more vital than a 
basket of provisions, more valuable even than a job—the in- 
tangible we call courage. To meet as best we can the im- 
mediate needs of the present, to bring fortitude and courage 
to the despairing is the task of today. But that is not all. 
The church must face tomorrow and accept the challenge to 
a better social order so that these things shall not happen 
again. No more of “that damn soup!” 
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Public Health Pays 


By JOHN A. KINGSBURY 
Secretary Millbank Memorial Fund 


UBLIC health cannot be deflated. It never has been 

inflated. We can decrease public health by cutting 

down our expenditures but there is no shred of evi- 
dence to show that short of this sacrifice we can shave health 
budgets to parallel the decline in the stock market or in 
municipal incomes. What never has gone up cannot be 
brought down except with a result which is not economy but 
extravagance. 

We know that in a city it costs at least $1.50 per capita 
per annum to provide reasonably satisfactory and adequate 
health service, but even in boom years as rich as a city as 
New York spent an average of only about 75 cents. The 
Committee on Administrative Practice of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association believes that the combined expendi- 
tures of official and voluntary agencies, exclusive of hospitali- 
zation, should amount to $2.50 per capita per year to make 
possible adequate service in a city. In the country, because 
of difficulties of transportation and the like, costs are higher 
and typically resources and expenditures have been less. 

Yet “economy” is in the air as a catchword and doubtless 
economy is justified and inevitable at some points. No harm 
will result from careful study and evaluation of our current 
practices in health work. We may learn how to use what 
we have more effectively. But great harm will be done by 
any undiscriminating retrenchment in the budgets of public 
and private health agencies—harm not only to health and 
morale but also in terms of the very dollars and cents for 
which economy is attempted. 

The late Dr. Herman Biggs made a statement which has 
become axiomatic when he declared that within reasonable 
limits public health is purchasable. I should like to append 
to that another declaration—public health pays. At a time 
like the present, health and social workers, both locally and 
nationally, can further their own professional aims and the 
work of the public authorities on which they rely by taking 
paper and pencil and figuring the return in money that a 
community gets from the funds it spends for health. In 
many places budget-cutting has set up a double standard: 
spare the appropriations for the so-called self-sustaining de- 
partments, the departments which show income as well as 
outgo, and let the axe fall on the rest. Health is a self- 
sustaining activity. 

In the talk of retrenchment there has been no question of 
giving up the work that safeguards our water and milk sup- 
plies. We know because we have seen it demonstrated in 
dollars and cents as well as by illness and death that it pays 
to have pure water and pure milk. The money value of a 
newer form of health work was depicted graphically at a 
recent meeting in New York to receive the final report of 
the Diphtheria Prevention Commission when Homer Folks 
presented figures to show that an expenditure of $420,000 
within three years had saved the city $646,000 for preventive 


and hospital services and had saved parents and others an 
additional $726,250 for medical and funeral expenses that 
would have been necessary if the average experience of diph- 
theria during the ten years prior to the demonstration had 
continued. Aside from saving the lives of fourteen hundred 
children and the illness of seventeen thousand [see The 
Survey, January 15, 1932, page 420] the prevention of diph- 
theria in New York thus obviated a cash outlay of $1,372,- 
250, a return of 327 per cent on the investment. If one 
were to add to this the money investment of parents in bear- 
ing and rearing to the age of four years the fourteen hundred 
children who would have died under the former conditions, 
one must figure in a further $2,170,000—reaching the al- 
most unbelievable total of nearly $3,500,000. 

Concrete figures of this sort can and should be computed, 
both nationally and locally, by people who are working for 
the prevention and care of tuberculosis, of venereal disease, 
for the reduction of heart disease, cancer, infant mortality 
and the like. A balance sheet of cost and return will do 
much to strengthen the arm of health departments against 
the onslaughts that current conditions provoke, to keep the 
pursestrings of private givers accessible to continued need. 
Public health pays. Especially in time of depression when 
it becomes an urgent duty to examine the return on each — 
dollar entrusted to the spending of public officials and private 
agencies, health 1s a safe and sure investment which continues 
to pay prosperity dividends. 


Paul M. Warburg— 1868-1932 


HE world apparently recognizes the great gifts and 

the leadership of Paul Warburg, and few people 

there are who do not recognize his leadership in 
the business and financial world. While we scan the horizon 
for a leader who will be able to outline a plan for America 
to develop a workable program that will insure an economic 
future safe from recurrent depressions, it ought not to be 
forgotten that such a prophet (and not a minor prophet) has 
lived among us and has warned the country against its fatal 
over-speculation and superficial optimism. Of course, fewer 
people realize that back of and beneath Mr. Warburg’s 
clear and scientific mind (and a scientific mind must be one 
of integrity or it fails), was a great social philosophy that 
in a safe world the social, ethical and economic are blended, 
and through his unique capacity and trained mind, with 
an unerring instinct he saw the relationship of poverty, 
of unstable finance, to the happiness and progress of men 
and women and children the world over. 

Those of us who are in the inner circle of progressive 
social planning know that Paul Warburg never failed to 
see the purpose and to recognize the interrelationship of 
countries of the world to each other. He of course knew that 
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ations rise together or fall together, and that the good of 
y one nation cannot be obtained at the sacrifice of another. 
at did not make him less keen to serve all measures for 
betterment of his beloved and adopted country. Those 
ho knew him were almost dazed by the grandeur of his 
aracter, when he lifted himself out of his personal plane 
uring the War, when our financial stability rested so 
ugely upon his clarity and the carrying out of the Federal 
‘eserve System, which was in great measure the child of 
is brain. After the War, the great-hearted brother on 
other side and he never had to explain to each other. 
vach knew the demands of loyalty to his own country, 
ether foster country or not. 

Paul Warburg made the pilgrimage to Washington at 
onsiderable displacement of his engagements to state his 
onvictions upon the need of a federal Children’s Bureau, 
nd he brought the weight of his mind to bear upon the 
value of the great business of conserving childhood. The 
National Child Labor Committee was enriched through the 


ong years of his association by his intellectual humanita- | 


ianism, and some of us, familiar with the struggles, know 
low quietly and generously he supplied money to help es- 
ablish a proper standard of work and life for those em- 
loyed in the mines. 

All the cultures, of music, of art, of classic literature, 
were part of his daily life and custom. The perfect home 
ind rare atmosphere of the home were in themselves a con- 
ecration. 

I cannot recall any single instance in the many years of 
warm friendship and sympathetic comradeship when Paul 
Warburg failed to give his mind and apply his social philoso- 
shy and his pure heart to the problem brought before him. 
i: would be gratuitous to enumerate them, and it would 
xe impossible to formulate the effect that he had upon those 
who knew him and knowing him, loved him. Life in this 
orld has been enriched by him, and it should never be for- 
yotten that there did live with us a man of great quality, 
nd a prophet, and that is a priceless heritage! L. D. W. 


Social Work and Attitudes 


By LINTON B. SWIFT 

Executive Secretary Family Welfare Association of America 

¢y NSOFAR as the public thinks of family social work- 

ers at all, we are generally conceived as accepting 

fatalistically the conditions which cause distress and as 
‘ontent merely with salvaging the victims. As one member 
xf our Association board has put it: ““To state the case with 
yrutal frankness, what the public now expects of social work 
s merely to keep its clients from begging on the streets, clut- 
ering up almshouses, and adding to the jail population... . 
| believe there is an inescapable challenge to the Association 
n this total situation to come to terms with its own philos- 
phy of social progress.” 

Many other family social workers have also become restive 
inder this popular misconception of their role. And while 
he Family Welfare Association of America never attempts 
o bind its entire membership to any specific program upon 
controversial public questions, it has never wished to deny 
o the field a natural channel for self-expression as to pur- 
yoses and social philosophy. The Association board of direc- 
ors has therefore circulated the following statement among 
ts membership, asking only for individual opinions: 
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The thousands of social workers and laymen connected 
with local family-welfare agencies are in a strategic position 
to observe the human effects of economic and industrial con- 
ditions. Through the 238 public and private agencies in the 
Family Welfare Association of America, we are giving direct 
service this year to over four million individuals in the relief 
of personal, social and economic distress. 

We, as individuals participating in this service, are “upon 
the firing line” in alleviating unemployment and its attendant 
ills. We shall continue to devote ourselves untiringly to this 
task, but we wish to record our conviction that relief alone 
is but. an unsatisfactory palliative for the economic and in- 
dustrial evils which now afflict us, and which require concerted, 
courageous and careful treatment if many of our cherished 
American ideals are to endure. 

We recognize that even under the best of economic condi- 
tions there will always be families and individuals who will 
seek the sympathetic guidance of skilled family social workers 
in their more personal problems. There we shall always 
have a constructive and special service to offer. 

But we recognize also that the vast majority of those whom 
we are now serving are afflicted by social and economic condi- 
tions beyond their personal control. While we can do much 
to assist such families in the development of their own capacity 
to meet economic distress, we are actually interested in a sound 
community program directed toward the causes of poverty. We 
are not content with palliative measures of relief, necessary 
as they may be, unless they are accompanied by a concerted 
and thoughtful attempt gradually to rectify basic conditions. 

We are keenly aware of the anomaly of widespread distress 
in a land of plenty. We recognize that in our complex and 
rapidly developing industrial civilization this anomaly can be 
met only through careful planning on a national scale along 
lines appropriate in American life. 

Therefore, while we pledge our best efforts toward the 
relief of distress during the difficult period before us, we call 
upon the civic and industrial and financial leaders of America 
for concerted effort and wide participation in planning measures 
which, under proper safeguards in the public interest, may 
ultimately bring greater security in employment and a more 
adequate distribution of purchasing power among the masses 
of the American people. 

Toward that end we pledge such knowledge and support 
as may lie within our capacity. 


Of the 2891 laymen and social workers who expressed 
themselves upon this statement, 2773 approved it in general 
principle, 42 disapproved, and 76 preferred to give no opin- 
ion. The incidental comments ranged all the way from a 
fear on the part of a few that family agencies might be 
drawn into propaganda for specific measures of reform, to 
the feeling on the part of a much larger number that the 
statement was not strong enough, and that specific measures 
should be proposed to carry out its intent. 

In any interpretation of this statement, however, we 
should bear in mind that: 


1. It represents not official action by family-welfare agencies, 
but only an expression of social attitude on the part of 2773 
individuals. 

2. It does not pretend to be a complete statement of social 
philosophy, but merely offers a starting point for discussion. 

3. It recognizes a primary responsibility in other groups for 
the initiation of economic and industrial remedies, and a neces- 
sarily wide divergence of opinion now as to what those measures 
should be. 

4. The responsibility of family social work is stated in the 
final paragraph. As expressed in a communication from the 
board of directors of the Family Society of Philadelphia, this 
involves an obligation “to keep the public continually informed, 
both now and upon the return of normal times, of the dis- 
astrous effects of unemployment upon family life, with a view 
toward stimulating public interest in seeking permanent reme- 
dies.” 


SOCIAL PRACTICE 
“ Plenty of Customers 


MPTY stores turned into evening playrooms are reclaim- 

ing several hundred children of New York’s East Side 
from the perilous pleasures of the streets. The first experi- 
ment was in two stores of the model tenement of the Laven- 
burg Foundation. The manager of the building gave the use 
of the stores and the neighbors chipped in for games and 
volunteered for the none-too-easy task of keeping order. The 
first night brought eighty-eight children from the immediate 
neighborhood, more than the rooms would hold. By the second 
night the word had passed and 125 youngsters from blocks 
around, pushing and grabbing, tried to crowd in. Then organiza- 
tion went to work. Co-recreation was not so good, so it was 
decided to operate the rooms three nights a week for girls 
and three for boys. Registration cards were required with a 
penny admission fee each night. A rule barring children over 
fourteen disposed of the most riotous of the boys. 

The rooms have now been in operation to capacity for more 
than two months with no casualties more serious than the 
mysterious disappearance of nine dozen checkers in three eve- 
nings. Incidentally efforts are being made to get a nearby 
public-school gymnasium opened as an annex to the game- 
room so that the riotous older boys may have a place to work 
off steam. 

This neighborhood venture has gone so well that the Recrea- 
tion Committee of the East Side Community Council has 
opened a similar playroom in a locality on which the Crime 
Prevention Bureau has long had “an anxious eye. Men supplied 
by the Emergency Work Bureau put the place in order, built 
equipment and are doing a good share of the supervising. 


Muddled Money in Boston 


OSTON social agencies find themselves this winter in the 

curious position of having to raise their funds more or 
less in competition with the solicitation of the municipal De- 
partment of Public Welfare for voluntary contributions. In 
Boston relief for the unemployed as for all persons in need 
is provided in large part by the public department. The cur- 
rent situation has of course put a severe strain on public 
funds. In December Mayor Curley appointed an Emergency 
Committee on Unemployment which undertook to raise 
$3,000,000 by public subscription to be “expended only for 
unemployment relief and only by the municipal Department 
of Public Welfare.” 

Meantime the privately supported social agencies were feel- 
ing the pinch even though they carried little of the burden 
of direct relief. An analysis of figures from fifty-six agencies 
after consolidating deficits and surpluses with unrestricted 
bequests showed that thirty-six agencies would close the year 
1931 with deficits of approximately $506,000. Yet it was 
obviously bad policy for the agencies to undertake any extraor- 
dinary effort at fund raising in the face of the official campaign. 

The situation was partially resolved when the Emergency 
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Committee, to which friends of the private agencies had ha 
a good deal to say, changed its policy and agreed that one 
third of the fund it raised should be turned over to the agencie: 
through an allocating committee of which Henry B. Sawye: 
is chairman and Charles M. Rogerson of the Permanent Char 
ity Fund is secretary. Subscribers to the fund may designat 
their gifts to go, either to the Overseers of the Public Wel _ 
fare, or to the Allocating Committee. This, of course, will have 
no significance unless designations to one group or the other 
are sufficient to upset the two-to-one plan of distribution. 


Nurseries in a Changing World 


HE result of a year’s intensive study of day nurseries 

made by Helen Hart is published by the Federation of 
Day Nurseries, 124 East 22 Street, New York, as a memorial 
to its late president, Mrs. Hermann M. Biggs, through whose 
initiative the study was made. Miss Hart delved into the 
whole question of the social function of the day nursery to 
discover whether the need for its service is increasing or declin- 
ing and whether it is the best available means of providing 
day care for the children of working mothers. Changing 
standards of care and the influence on nursery methods of 
new developments in the field of mental hygiene came in for 
scrutiny. 

Miss Hart concludes that neither foster day placement nor 
group nursery care can secure satisfactory results unless the 
needs of the whole family are considered. All the facts col- 
lected point to the importance of developing community pro- 
grams for meeting the needs of all children of working mothers, 
a program which would work steadily toward finding other 
solutions for the problems of women whose employment in- 
volves the neglect of their families. 


By Way of the Hoe 


Dee who predicted failure when the Greenville, 
S. C., chapter of the American Red Cross moved forty- 
three mill families back to the land last winter have had to eat 
their predictions. Not one of the families wants to return 
to town and with a single exception all of them are well on 
the way to independence. Many of the families were not 
only unemployed but had been permanently displaced by ma- 
chinery. All had at some time lived on farms; all were self- 
respecting but with little education and of varying degrees 
of dependency. Some of them had to be fully financed with 
mule, farm implements, seed and fertilizer. Others required 
only a little supplementary assistance. All needed advice, 
guidance and supervision, and practically all required credit 
for food supplies until their first crops matured. 

One colony of ten families was established in Abbeville 
County through arrangement with the Joint Stock Land Bank. 
The other thirty-three were scattered through Greenville 
County under arrangements with individual landlords for very 
nominal rent or even bare taxes. Comfort and sanitation 
measured up to the local standards. Each family planted seven 
acres of corn, seven of cotton, six of vegetables, including 
potatoes, and six of peas. Out of last season’s crops the 
families with only three exceptions paid off their maintenance 
and clothing debts and accumulated enough food for man and 
beast to carey through the winter. The cost to the Red Cross 
has averaged about $308 per family. 
An additional $75 per family spent 
judiciously this year should put each 
one on an independent footing. 

The most important factors in the 
undertaking, says Lena Bosse Moss, 
Red Cross field representative for 
South Carolina, were the care with 
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he quality of the supervision given them. She feels that the 
lan is practicable in any agricultural community since it in- 
olves the fundamental principle that a man with a fair 
mount of energy can take a living out of the ground. 


Psychiatry for Crime 


OUR years after its recommendation by jurists and crimi- 

nologists New York City has a going psychiatric clinic 
m its Court of General Sessions. The clinic is unique in that 
ts service is general and not selective as in similar clinics 
isewhere. Every prisoner convicted of a felony in this court 
will be examined before sentence and the findings furnished 
6 the probation department for inclusion in its report to the 
sourt. More than three thousand prisoners will pass through 
he clinic annually. The clinic is under the Department of 
Hospitals and is a projection into the field of criminology 
of the Psychiatric Department of Bellevue Hospital. Dr. 
Minas S. Gregory is the director. 

With the establishment of this clinic the Probation Depart- 
ment of the Court of General Sessions rounds out the facilities 
toward which it has been aiming ever since it came into 
existence, first as a voluntary demonstration, later as an 
oficial arm of the court. The department now has a staff 
of ninety-six persons and occupies an entire floor of the Crimi- 
nal Courts Building. 

Other advances in psychiatric treatment of prisoners have 
recently been registered in New York State. The Westchester 
County Children’s Court now has a psychiatric service, di- 
rected by Dr. R. R. Williams, recently of the Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry. Every child coming within its jurisdic- 
tion will be examined before release or commitment to an 
institution. At Elmira Reformatory the State Department of 
Correction has opened a new classification clinic, directed by 
Dr. James L. McCartney, where all first offenders between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five will have exhaustive phys- 
jeal and psychiatric examinations before assignment to in- 
stitutions. 


Training for Thinking 


No training but education for volunteer and board mem- 
- ‘ bers is the purpose of the series of eight morning dis- 
qussion meetings going on in Philadelphia just now under the 
wing of the Morton Street Day Nursery. The topics pre- 
sented by qualified speakers, lay and professional, indicate the 
broad basis on which volunteer and board member interests 
now rest, interests which go beyond the concerns of a single 
agency and embrace social and economic philosophy. 

The Philadelphia course is only one of a number of instances 
of social agencies utilizing the exigencies of the winter and 
the general urge to be helpful as an opportunity for training 
not only in doing, but in thinking. In Cleveland Marian D. 
Yost, secretary of volunteer service of the Associated Charities, 
began an informal little information course for a small group 
of volunteers on the job. Other groups heard of it, recruited 
their friends, and asked to be let in. The Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies goes steadily on with a fresh training class 
of a hundred candidates every month. Everyone accepted for 
training must have at least a highschool education and must 
agree to give to the agency to which she is assigned a minimum 
of two half days a week over a period of months. 


A Plan for Prison Education 


- HE education of prison and reformatory inmates has 

lagged further behind standards set by the community 
outside than any other phase of prison regime. At most it 
has been a gesture.” As a substitute for this gesture in New 
York’s state penal system the Commission to Investigate Prison 
Administration and Construction, Sam A. Lewisohn, chair- 
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man, has outlined in a special report to the legislature an 
educational program to “provide for a good ground-work in 
fundamentals of academic education, to attempt a certain 
amount of vocational work . . . and to bring to bear upon the 
group certain cultural material that is the heritage of all 
individuals living in an organized community.” 

The report, after reviewing the present makeshift educa- 
tional set-up in the prisons, states its objectives and lays down 
its recommendations. It calls for adequate buildings and 
equipment and for the full-time service of an educational 
director at not less than $5000 a year with a full-time head 
teacher and assistant in each prison. The use of inmates as 
teachers would be avoided; instead teachers from public schools 
in the vicinity would be employed on-a per diem basis for night 
classes. Instructors from nearby universities would be brought 
in on the same basis for lectures. The use of the educational 
talking picture is urged as is the revamping of the prison 
libraries. The report does not emphasize the correlation of 
academic and vocational education but says, “Sufficient atten- 
tion has not been paid in the past to the possibility of utilizing 
the various activities in the prison as training centers for 
valuable trades ... As far as possible actual courses of in- 
struction should be given by skilled foremen.” 

The whole plan developed by the Commission emphasizes 
the relation of the institution and the community. Copies of 
the report may be secured from the New York Prison As- 
sociation, 135 East 15 Street, New York. 


Traveling Children 


Wy eee do all the traveling children come from and 

where do they go, and why are they traveling alone? 
The National Association of Travelers Aid Societies dis- 
covered from its records that 
during the last eight years its 
member societies have had to do 
annually with some fifty thou- 
sand children under _ sixteen, 
traveling alone. This condition 
seemed to call for an answer. 
Perhaps Travelers Aid, by mak- 
ing travel safe and attractive, 
was cultivating the wandering infant foot. 

Last April the Association brought eighty-eight local societies 
into a definite study of the traveling child. Already 21,811 
records have come to the committee in charge, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Rosensohn, chairman, and ten thousand of them have been 
tabulated. Of this youthful army 6497 made trips through 
more than one state and 330 of them came from countries 
outside of this one. Nearly two thousand required the service 
of more than one society—in some cases as many as six 
societies helped along the way. In some twenty-two hundred 
cases Travelers Aid was called in by transportation officials, 
but in even more, 2431, its service was requested by parents 
or relatives. Only 429 of the children were runaways, but 
1869 of them were from broken homes. More than half of 
them were just taking a trip, pleasure or vacation. 

The Travelers Aid societies are already asking themselves 
serious questions on the basis of this still incomplete study. 
Were the 8754 instances of travel service and 2836 cases of 
more involved social service, sufficient service? Is it true that 
Travelers Aid service to these children is mainly protective 
while en route, and if so is it justified? If it is not true, 
what is and can be the value of case work in short time con- 
tacts such as these? 


Courtesy Camp Fire Girls 


Tue National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, has boiled down the fundamental principles of 
recreation for the individual child or adult into nineteen points. 
The statement will be sent on request. 


SHEALT He 
A Short Cut That Helps and Pays 


'HE tuberculosis wards of Grasslands Hospital in West- 

chester County, New York, faced a long waiting list. So, 
finding a virtue in necessity, the county Department of Health 
has started a promising experiment in the use of boarding- 
homes for certain types of tuberculous patients. The first 
home, on a sixteen-acre farm outside a village, accommodates 
four ambulant patients in a separate suite of two bedrooms, 
sitting-room and bath. The “boarding mother” is a very in- 
telligent middle-aged German woman; there are no children 
in the family. The second home, also in the country, is that 
of a man who is himself a chronic case of tuberculosis and his 
wife, who has been caring for him. In order to keep the home 
together and to give care for persons who could not be re- 
ceived at the thospital, three ambulant patients were placed 
here. Health and medical supervision is the responsibility of 
the Westchester County Department of Health. A nurse from 
the department visits the homes daily, advises the boarding 
mother and supervises the routine of the men. Patients are 
examined and x-rayed monthly at the local chest clinic. “The 
Westchester County Tuberculosis and Health Association pro- 
vides necessary clothing and equipment and pays the cost of 
extra medication. The regular expense of care, which is $15 
a week a patient (in contrast to $31.50 at the hospital), is 
borne by the county Department of: Welfare. The director of 
the Division of Tuberculosis points out that boarding-home 
care keeps these patients from the risk of infecting others in 
the community and has advantages in its provision of home- 
like surroundings and food. While further experience is needed 
on which to base a definite conclusion, the results so far seem 
most successful and plans are under way for the use of addi- 
tional homes. 


Highschool Boards of Health 


HEN public-health nurses began to be familiar figures 

on the landscape of Richmond, Indiana, they rapidly be- 
came so popular that they couldn’t get about fast enough to 
meet the demand. One nurse, casting about for a way to 
multiply herself, called in the principal and dean of a junior 
highschool. With her help they started a plan which has since 
become a regular part of the program of not only that school 
but of all but three of the junior highschools in that locality 
and of the one senior highschool. 

Each junior highschool has its Board of Health, composed 
of a representative of each assembly room and sponsored by 
the dean and the nurse in an advisory capacity. The Boards 
meet once a week in the regular club period. Their first job 
was the weighing and measuring of the pupils, under super- 
vision of the dean, and the recording of the underweights, 
whose names are given to the nurse for follow-up. Everyone 
is weighed at the start of each semester, and underweights 
are re-examined each month. The Health Board also sponsors 
the mid-morning milk lunch and sees that it is properly 
administered. 
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In an effort to learn what next to add to the program, the 
boards then asked the nurse to interview the children or give 
out questionnaires on health habits. The findings aroused a 
Good Breakfast Campaign. The doctor’s annual examination 
showed an alarming number of dental defects, and the boards 
asked the nurses to make a rapid inspection of teeth. Each 
board member took upon himself the obtaining of corrections 
for his flock and the percentage of defects dropped from 
50 to 20. The representative of the board acts as health officer 
in his room and is responsible for reporting to the dean colds, 
sore throats, or suspicious rashes. “ 

The Senior Highschool Board of Health is patterned after 
the state organization with divisions of sanitation, communica- 
ble disease, health and hygiene, and vital statistics! Each 
division is responsible for one article a month in the weekly 
school paper. The teachers of chemistry, printing and biology, 
and the nurse serve as advisors. The division of sanitation 
is responsible for making and keeping up standards of light- 
ing, ventilation, seating, cleanliness and the like. That on 
communicable diseases has campaigns against colds, urges im- 
munization against disease when advisable, and reports sus- 
picious snufflers to the nurse. The division of health and 
hygiene features positive personal health, with posture con- 
tests, health programs, scoring of health habits and the like. 
Vital statistics gather up available facts and put them into 
usable and graphic form. 

The Indiana Tuberculosis Association, which has been inter- 
ested in the Boards of Health and similar activities in the 
state, has a new leaflet for use in highschools, Making Health 
Education Dynamic, with specific suggestions and references. 
Price 5 cents the single copy, $19 per 500, $35 per 1000 of the 
Association, 1219 Meyer-Kiser Bank Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Health Service for Clinic Employes 


VES amounts to a health insurance plan for its thou- 

sand employes was started December 1 by the University 
Clinics in-Chicago. Usually employes of hospitals and clinics ex- 
pect free medical service and reduced hospital rates. It was 
felt that a burden could be removed from the clinic staff and 
better care given to employes if the task was delegated to the 
University Health Service which cares for students at the 
University of Chicago. The service is to be self-supporting 
and is financed by employes’ payments of $1 a month, deducted 
from salaries, and an annual contribution of $3000 a year made 
by the Clinics’ organization to cover the public-health aspects 
of the service: medical examination, immunization and control 
of communicable disease. In case of illness employes receive at 
need ambulatory care at the Clinics or at need elsewhere; 
care at home within a specified district; x-rays and other 
consultations as directed; refractions (not including the cost 
of glasses); and hospital care up to two months at minimum 
rates. When more expensive accommodation is desired, the 
employe pays the difference in cost. Prenatal and obstetric care, 
hospitalization for tuberculosis, mental and chronic diseases, 
and “elective operations” are not included. The amount of 
service will be lessened if income proves insufficient to cover 
it; increased if there is a surplus. 


Loose Milk 


6 Rie loose or dipped milk is a potential health hazard is 

the finding of a commission called together by the New 
York City Department of Health to study problems in that 
city. The commission recommends that the sale of loose milk 
not consumed on the premises be prohibited and that milk for 
consumption on the premises be dispensed only from bottles 
filled and sealed at the milk plant. In view of present economic 
conditions, however, these measures should not be made ef- 
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pctive before January 1933. Continued sale of loose milk 
hospitals and other institutions, and to restaurants, bakeries 
d the like for cooking purposes, should be permitted under 
Hegulations prescribed by the Board of Health. The sale of 
pose milk in stores gives opportunities for the removal of 
fream and substitution of water, and for contamination, so 
jaat much of the resulting product is below standard. The 
yall report of the study comprises a 254-page printed brochure, 
jublished by the New York City Department of Health. 


For “Nervous” Children 


MD ERHAPS the first of its kind, certainly one of a handful 
™ of places in the world especially designed for the hospital 
rare of “nervous” children, the Emma Pendleton Bradley 
ome in Providence, R. I., opened its doors some months 
ago to care for children suffering from the conduct disorders 
following encephalitis lethargica and from other nervous ills 
such as chorea, epilepsy, birth injuries of the brain and behavior 
disorders. The Home is set on a hill overlooking Narragansett 
Bay, surrounded by forty acres of woods and fields. Each of 
four divisions of the hospital has twenty-five beds in wards, 
private and double rooms, with schoolrooms, lavatories, lockers 
and a nurse’s office overlooking a “quiet room.” The divisions 
share facilities for physiotherapy, occupational therapy, a large 
operating ward and a great sun-room, divided into two sections 
by a glass partition. Throughout the building doors and 
windows have only the usual quota of locks, and the pre- 
cautionary gratings which usually guard stairways and radi- 
ators in a building of this type have been omitted, since the 
trustees felt that a normal number of accidents and runaways 
would be a slight hazard in comparison with the therapeutic 
values of independence and responsibility. Dr. Arthur H. 
Ruggles, superintendent of Butler Hospital in Providence, 
serves also as superintendent of the Home, and Dr. Charles 
Bradley as director. 

There has been little or no place for children such as those 
received here. In a general children’s hospital their bad habits 
bring them into disgrace; in an adult psychiatric hospital they 
disturb other patients and have in turn little to make them 
happy, a prime need for their re-education and training. Appli- 
€ations are limited to Rhode Island; other things being equal, 
the poorest child gets first chance. 
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Health in Depression 


A® the year-end reports roll in, it becomes increasingly 
evident that 1931 was a banner year for health as re- 
flected in mortality statistics. Eighty-two cities, according to 
report of the surgeon general of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, showed a deathrate of 11.7 in 1931 as against 11.9 
in 1930. Infant mortality, a more sensitive index than the 
general deathrate, made an especially favorable record in the 
last quarter of the year with a rate of 
46.6 deaths per 1000 live births in con- 
trast to an average rate of 56.9 for the 
same period of the preceding three years. 
The rate for the whole year in seventy 
large. cities—55.8—is the lowest on rec- 
ord. Among 75,000,000 industrial policy- 
holders the 1931 deathrate was the same 
as that of 1930 and appreciably below 
that of either of the 
two preceding years. 
New York City, which 
started 1931 under a 
sharp outbreak of in- 
fluenza which caused 
2000 excess deaths and suffered later from an outbreak of 
infantile paralysis, finished the year nevertheless almost neck 
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and neck with the favorable showing of 1930. Infant mortality 
and deaths from tuberculosis were at the lowest level on 
record. On the other hand diabetes, cancer, and fatal auto- 
mobile accidents continued the rise unfortunately characteristic 
of recent years. 

The burden under which hospitals and clinics are staggering 
is due, the surgeon general believes, not to an increase in ill- 
ness but to diminished incomes which cause people to ask for 
care in such places rather than to go to their private phy- 
sicians. At least in part 1931’s good news is a dividend from 
many year’s investment in public health and provision of medical 
care. To keep the ball rolling, to meet the increased demand 
for service, and the strain on health inevitable with continued 
depression, health departments and hospitals will need more 
money this year than before. 


Add to the Food List 


IVE New York health and social agencies join in sponsor- 

ing a new pamphlet, Good Nutrition at Minimum Cost, 
prepared by a committee under the chairmanship of Lucy H. 
Gillett, superintendent of the nutrition bureau of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Facts, diets 
for various ages, weekly food orders and schedule of food 
allowances with directions for adjusting to any locality. Price 
15 cents the single copy, 20 cents a copy for 25 or more and 
15 cents a copy for 100 or more of the A. I. C. P., 105 East 
22 Street, New York. 

From the U. S. Children’s Bureau and U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics comes a folder, Emergency Food Relief and 
Child Health. Principles, market orders, and allowances. For 
a family of five $7.50-$10 is recommended for adequate diet 
at minimum cost. The same bureaus have prepared a one-page 
dodger for mothers, How to Spend Your Food Money, while 
the Bureau of Home Economics and the Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture have a four-page illustrated 
folder of practical suggestions, Getting the Most for Your 
Food Money. 


AFTER three years’ experience with a county health depart- 
ment the Suffolk County (N. Y.) Medical Society has put on 
record its belief that this is the only efficient form of public- 
health administration in a county and that it has been “an 
asset in their professional work and an asset to their economic 


welfare.” 


Asout ten million persons—or one American in twelve— 
are treated each year in the hospitals of the United States 
according to a survey by Dr. Allon Peebles for the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care. Americans average more than 
two days apiece in bed in hospitals. 


Tue Tarrytown (N. Y.) Nursing Service has a recreation 
worker at the weekly pediatric clinics who is prepared to take 
care of the children who come with the mothers and babies. 
The nurses arrange weekly exhibits and demonstrations of 
proper foods, utensils, toys and the like. 


In view of the number of unemployed nurses anxious to 
serve in the city hospitals of New York, Dr. J. G. Greeff, 
commissioner of hospitals, has announced that only citizens 
and applicants for citizenship will be assigned to positions in 
the nursing service. At present about 370 of the 1882 graduate 
nurses employed are aliens, though 284 have applied for 
citizenship. 


In a study recently completed for the Milbank Memorial 
Fund Edgar Sydenstricker finds that in a typical rural area 
in Cattaraugus County, New York, there has been no down- 
ward trend in the number of children born per 100 women. 
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Minnesota’s Projects 


INNESOTA’S Employment Stabilization, Research In- 
stitute is making notable progress in the three projects 
into which it has divided its present attempt to find out how 
industry and hence employment may be made more regular, 
how public employment offices may be made more effective, and 
what techniques may be brought to bear in helping the indi- 
vidual solve his own employment problems (see The Survey, 
January 15, page 424). An industrial survey of about five 
hundred firms has been completed, and a detailed job analysis 
study made in over sixty establishments. The first bulletin oa 
Employment Trends in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth was 
recently published, and also a smaller bulletin on Seasonal Ir- 
regularity of Employment, which is a specific application of 
some of the basic material to practical problems of North- 
western business and industrial leaders. 

More than three thousand individuals have now been classi- 
fied in the analysis clinics. Most of these cases have been 
studied and some recommendations given the persons. One 
group has been referred to the placement offices and a larger 
number placed in retraining programs. A bulletin now on the 
press covers one group of these individual cases: some three 
hundred migratory workers in Duluth. 

The first six months’ operation of the public employment 
offices has emphasized the development of Commercial and Pro- 
fessional Offices. William H. Stead, executive secretary of 
the Institute, reports that these offices are handling an in- 
creasing volume of business. Beginning January 1, the Institute 
began to operate the offices in all three cities on a uniform basis 
with five divisions in each: commercial and professional, for 
both men and women; skilled and technical for men; general 
and farm labor for men; industrial and domestic for women; 
casual day work for women.. 


Jobs and Talkies 


ALKIES, not as they affect American art and culture, 

but from the standpoint of what they do to American 
workers, are being studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. A preliminary report points out 
that, on the whole, the legitimate theater, musical comedy and 
the vaudeville theater employ the same types of labor required 
by those amusement enterprises ten or twenty years ago—stage 
carpenters, flymen, electricians, and so on. The talkies, how- 
ever, have meant a serious dislocation of one type of skilled 
labor—theater musicians—and an increased demand for ma- 
chine operators, also skilled workers. Since the first sound pic- 
ture was produced in 1926, the number of theaters equipped 
for sound has increased from 140 in 1927 and 1300 in 1929, 
to 13,128 in 1931. The American Federation of Musicians (the 
musicians’ union) reported at its convention last June, a de- 
crease in membership from 19,780 in 1928-9 to 9795 in 1931-1, 
a drop of about 50 per cent. In the majority of theaters oper- 
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ating under an agreement with the motion-picture-machine op- 
erators’ union, the place of every man and boy employed to 
operate a silent-picture machine is now taken by two license 
operators. There are no figures to show the actual increas 
in the number of operators, but the membership in the union 
has increased from 24,342 in 1926 to about 32, ooo last year. 
“Unfortunately, however,” the report points out, “the additional | 
men employed as machine operators did not come from the | 
ranks of displaced musicians, and the situation among the: 
musicians is not improved by the demand for motion-picture-_ 
machine operators.” 


Cuts for Everybody 


ALARY reductions based on the net earnings of the com- 
S pany are announced by the Westinghouse Electric and ~ 
Manufacturing Company for all employes earning $200 or more 
a month. Under the new plan, the cut of 25 per cent announced ~ 
last summer may be increased to 30 per cent, but if earnings 2 
justify it, the percentage will be reduced to 10 per cent. A 10 . 
per cent cut is to remain effective, whatever the earnings of the 4 
company. The plan covers the present calendar year. For the 
first nine months of 1931, the company had a net deficit of 
$966,000. Unofficial estimates place the deficit for the full 
year at twice that figure. Beginning January 1, if net income — 
averages $40,000 for three months, salary cuts for the next — 
month will be 29 per cent; if $80,000, the cut would be 28 
per cent, and so on. Salaries under $200 will be reduced seven 
tenths of the percentage by which the higher incomes are cut. 
For the first time, the company is cutting the wage rate of 
its manufacturing force. The reduction will be 10 per cent as - 
of January 1. Hourly workers have already suffered a de- 
crease in income through shortened working hours. 

Westinghouse has cut dividends as well as wages. It paid 
$4 on each share of its preferred and common stock in 1929, 
$5 in 1930 and $3.87 in 1931. On January 6, the company de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of $3.50 on the preferred, and 
a quarterly dividend of 6234 cents on the common (at the rate 
of $2.50) but did not state whether common stock was definitely 
placed on this basis. 


Protected by Government 


HERE is much to interest Western readers in the careful 
report by a Japanese economist on her country’s experi- 
ence with legislation as a solution for certain social and eco- 
nomic problems (Labor Conditions of Women and Children 
in Japan, by Asa Matsuoka. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin No. 558. Price, 20 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.‘C.). In Japan, which has passed from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial economy in the last fifty years, the 
government has taken the lead in formulating protective legis- 
lation. This study presents working conditions in the textile 
industry, in the several branches of which women and children 
are almost exclusively employed. Miss Matsuoka makes use 
of many sources available only to a student familiar with the 
Japanese language. 
In discussing factory conditions, she analyzes the tradition 
and outlook of the women workers which, in part, explain their 
exploitation. Thus, 


Traditionally,, Japanese women are strictly bound by the so- 
called “womanly virtues,” reverence and obedience to elders, and 
when poor and ignorant parents are driven by necessity to place 
their children in factories where their own authority passes in- 
tact to the employer, the young workers make no complaint. ... 
This is especially true where the system of contract labor pre- 
vails. . In such circumstances, the Japanese government showed 
an intelligence and discernment for which few, if any, parallels 
may be found in championing the cause of an oppressed class 
which was quite unable to help itself and on behalf of which 
public opinion was quite unstirred. 
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On the basis of her study, Miss Matsuoka concludes that 
tain changes in existing protective legislation are called 
: the application of factory measures to all plants, instead of 
ving “regulated” and “unregulated” factories as at present; 
rther curtailment of working hours; total abolition of child 
r; more adequate workmen’s compensation; better oppor- 
ity for normal growth of labor organization; development 
measures adapted to Japanese conditions, instead of trying 
take over the practices of other countries. 


White-Collar Factory Workers 


EW YORK’S annual survey of numbers and wages of 
_™ office employes in factories is of special interest this year, 
then the plight of the “white-collar worker” is much on our 
inds. The study covers only workers in factory offices, not 
_ offices located away from the manufacturing plant, and in- 
des such employes as office and stock clerks, stenographers, 
okkeepers, accountants, cashiers, office managers and so on. 
ast fall, for the first time since 1914, the report shows a set- 
ck in the steady upward trend of wages for this group. The 
31 average is $35.49 as compared with $37.48 in 1930, a drop 
f more than five per cent. Wages for men averaged $46.22 
ast year, as compared with $23.25 for women, mainly due to 
ae fact that the higher-paid positions requiring executive 
bility or special skill are held by men. The survey also shows 
mat office workers have been reduced in numbers as well as 
a pay during the past year. The decline was 12 per cent. 
“he report on the survey, which was made by the State Labor 
Department, points out that the “white-collar workers” have 
uiffered less than have the wage-earners in numbers, payrolls 
ind average weekly earnings. 


Children at Work 


VER 40 per cent of the children who left school for 
Wwage-earning last year went into manufacturing and me- 
fianical industries, according to the annual report of the chief 
f the U. S. Children’s Bureau for the year ending June 1931, 
which has just come from the press. This means for most of 
itese young people unskilled, dead-end occupations. The report 
hows a decrease of 34 per cent in the number of work permits 
ssued to 14- and 15-year-old children in states and cities for 
vhich comparable statistics are available for the past two years. 
Ximost all localities reporting to the bureau stated that 
ewer jobs were open to minors now as compared with 
he boom years. On the other hand, unemployment of the 
amily wage-earner was the chief cause of school leaving. 
The report shows that in seventeen states for which statistics 
m accidents to employed children are available, 12 per cent 
4f the total number of industrial workers injured on the job 
vere under twenty-one years of age. All except four of these 
tates reported accidents to wage-earning children under four- 
een years of age. These seventeen states, according to the 1920 
ensus, employed three fourths of the minors engaged in non- 
gricultural occupations in this country. The report also con- 
ains a review of legislation relating to child labor and compul- 
ory school attendance. 


The Double Load 


Bee ONS why home-makers undertake part-time wage- 
earning jobs, the type of work they do and their earnings 
re being studied in one county by the Agricultural Experiment 
tation of the Rhode Island State College.. A preliminary re- 
ort of the survey by Margaret Whittemore in the Journal of 
Jome Economics covers the experience of 408 women. Rhode 
sland is an industrial state, and about one half the women 
eporting work in the mills. The next largest group does 
leaning and hand laundering. Obvious “women’s work” oc- 
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cupations—taking boarders, dressmaking, acting as chamber- 
maids, waitresses and general houseworkers, and so on—are 
well represented. More unusual ways of earning money are 
also reported, such as running a saddle livery, carrying rural 
mail, renting boats and selling bait to fishermen, “touching up” 
photographic plates.’ Ten per cent of the total number are 
teachers. The average weekly earnings reported were $16.16. 
Nearly three fourths of the women work because their earnings 
are needed for the family support. In many cases, the part- 
time wage was the sole family income over a period of tem- 
porary unemployment for the husband. In 67 per cent of the 
cases, the work done was little if any affected by the depression. 
Except for some types of mill work, the women were not 
competing with men. 


Finding a Way Out 


OINT action by employers and employes, based on economic 
J research, to combat their common difficulties, is the pio- 
neering course being adopted by Philadelphia’s upholstery in- 
dustry. Following the settlement of a strike last spring, em- 
ployers and unions asked the Industrial Research Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania to study their industry, to 
provide the basis for constructive decisions. Company books 
and union records were opened to the investigators. The de- 
cline in this textile trade is revealed by the survey, which has 
just been completed. Increasing demand for cheaper fabrics 
than those produced by the highly skilled Philadelphia up- 
holstery craftsmen, competition from new markets, particularly 
the South where costs are lower, and the opening of branch 
plants by Philadelphia firms in other sections, cut into the trade 
of the Philadelphia mills, which lead the country in the quality 
of fabrics produced. High labor cost is due to high rates of 
pay, short orders and the fact that weavers run only one loom 
—rates and trade rules established during a long period of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The investigators urge a program to meet non-union com- 
petition on volume business, and maintenance of price, quality 
and labor standards on the specialty business. As part of this 
program they suggest that the unions modify trade rules to 
increase productivity; that both workers and employers con- 
tribute to unemployment and retirement reserve funds; that 
manufacturers for a definite period stop the migration of their 
looms to other cities, and that they take steps to effect pro- 
duction and selling economies. 


Instead of Relief 


A BILL requiring employers to set aside a small fixed per- 
centage of payrolls as unemployment reserve funds, as they 
now do under the workmen’s compensation act, was recently in- 
troduced in the New York legislature by Senator Seabury C. 
Mastick. Employes when involuntarily jobless would receive a 
part of their wages, not to exceed $10 a week for 13 weeks 
in any one year. The administration of the funds is placed in 
the hands of employment stabilization boards for each industry, 
under the general supervision of the State Department of La- 
bor. The bill is designed to tide workers over temporary un- 
employment periods and to encourage employers to stabilize 
production. Senator Mastick believes that “there would be 
made available in orderly self-respecting fashion about 


$75,000,000 a year for unemployment benefits.” 


Courtesy Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
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EDUCATION 


Schools Under the Knife 


RENZIED municipal finance, rather than the depression, 

is blamed by many people close to the situation for the 
crisis in Chicago’s public schools. For nearly a year Chicago 
teachers have received their salaries irregularly, in scrip rather 
than in cash. Now, it is announced, approximately eight and 
a half million dollars must be cut from the city’s educational 
fund, out of which three classes of expenditure are met: cost 
of instruction, care of school. buildings and clerical service, 
school supplies and equipment. The majority of the present 
board of education holds over from the Thompson regime. 
Its present disposition is to make the biggest cut in the cost 
of instruction, the most important item from the children’s 
standpoint and already below that of comparable communities. 
It is proposed that the Normal School and a large junior 
college be closed, night schools and vocational classes eliminated 
and kindergartens abolished. 

In the last five years, Chicago school records show, costs 
for clerical service and building upkeep have increased 70.5 
per cent, while costs of instruction have increased only 24.5 
per cent. It is held that this is due to political appointments 
which have over-staffed maintenance and clerical services at 
exorbitant salaries. Thus in 102 elementary schools in Chicago, 
the custodian-engineer receives a higher salary than the princi- 
pal. Janitors are better paid, in many cases, than experienced 
teachers, and it is alleged there are cleaners who receive more 
than do beginning teachers. Chicago is listed as top city in 
the percentage of school funds that go for operating expenses, 
and twelfth in the percentage of school funds spent for instruc- 
tion. According to a New York Times correspondent, there is 
a growing demand for a thorough overhauling of school 
finances, before any cut in the educational budget is made. 


For More Freedom 


HANGES in the highschool curriculum, to answer the 

current demand for a “utilitarian” as opposed to a “purely 
cultural” education, were recommended by a committee of 
principals and superintendents at the meeting of the associated 
principals of New York, recently held at Syracuse. The pro- 
gram put forward, after a four-year study, breaks sharply 
with the traditional secondary school course, but it is felt 
more elective subjects, emphasis on social studies and science 
rather than on the classics, and mandatory vocational guidance 
“will better fit the average boy or girl for life’s problems.” 
Under the new scheme, English, as at present, would be the 
only study required through the six years of junior and senior 
highschool. Social studies and science would be required in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth years, and elective for the other 
three. Mathematics would be a “must” in the seventh and 
eighth grades; after that it would be elective, ‘“‘adjusted to 
the future needs of the pupil.” Physical education, social 
activities, vocational guidance would be required throughout 
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all six years. In the senior highschool, all subjects would b 
elective except English, physical education, vocational guidance, 
and a year of American history in the twelfth grade. Tht 
committee suggests one three-year and one two-year sequenc 
in each student’s course, drawn from these fields: foreigg 
language, mathematics, science, social studies, arts and craf ts 
music, commercial subjects, vocational subjects. q 


A College Year Abroad 


TUDY and travel for twelve months abroad at a lower 
cost than a college year in this country ($775) is the plan 
of a group of American educators. Dr. Jay B. Nash of New 
York University is secretary of the committee in charge, ane 
Soren A. Mathiasen, head of the Pocono People’s College, 
directors The project is made possible through the cooperation 
of foreign governments in granting free visas and reduce¢ 
railroad fares for the group, and of such organizations as the 
World Association for Adult Education, Austro-American In- 
stitute, Educational Department of the Social Democratie 
Party of ‘Germany, International People’s College at Elsinore, 
Adult Education Association of Finland and the Internationa 
Labor Office. 

The first year’s study in Europe under the scheme will com- 
mence April 8. The twelve-month program includes several 
months at the new American People’s College in Oetz in the 
Austrian. Tyrol, a month’s study in Vienna, some weeks in 
Italy, and five months at the International People’s College in 
Denmark, with a two week’s Christmastide visit as guests in 
Danish homes 

Highschool students as well as college students and recent 
graduates will be included in the group. “The study, travel 
and recreation planned is meant for young men and women 
who are eager to obtain the essentials of a liberal education 
regardless of former schooling.” Shorter non-profit making 
trips of ten weeks, three months and ten months are planned 
by the same committee. The American address of Mr. Math- 
iasen is 55 West 42 Street, New York. 


More Adults—Fewer Children 


ELATIONS between school costs and changes in the 

make-up of the population are brought out in an article 
by Emery M. Foster, chief of the division of statistics, Office 
of Education, in a recent issue of School Life. The 1930 census 
shows, Mr. Foster points out, that though there are 17,064,426 
more people in this country than there were ten years ago 
there are 128,840 fewer children under five years of age 
including 66,464 fewer. under a year old. If this trend con: 
tinues, first-grade enrolments will show an appreciable de: 
crease in the next decade. The age group now in elementary 
school (5 to 14) is about two and a half million greater ir 
number than in 1920, but forms 20.1 per cent of the 193 
population, as against 20.9 per cent ten years ago. The nex 
age group (15 to 19) shows both a numerical and a percentagi 
increase. Mr. Foster feels that the fact that in 1930 ther 
were I.1 more people to pay for the education of 0.3 fewe: 
children, relatively, than in 1920, should “relieve the burder 
of increased school costs. due to a better and a longer educa 
tion for the children.” 


Playing at School 


PE the public schools of a great city are put to us 

outside school hours, and what this chance for informa 
study and recreation means to the grown-ups and to the chil 
dren of the community is told in a recent bulletin, writte 
by Clarence A. Perry and Marguerita P. Williams of th 
Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation (Nev 


York School Centers and Their Community Policy. Price 
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gents). The story they tell is full of suggestions for other 
s and for smaller communities as well. In the year end- 
June 30, 1930, the writers state, the attendance at the 
1 community centers was about five and a half million, 
169 schoolhouses in all sections of the five boroughs. The 
frequent activities were club meetings, basket-ball, check- 
and chess, swimming, orchestra practice, folk-dancing. This 
le range of free-time occupation for old and young is under 
Bureau of Extension Activities of the Board of Educa- 
It is divided into three classes: official centers, with 
d stafis which help in organizing and carrying out the 
us projects; unofficial centers in which outside organiza- 
= make use of the schoolbuilding and equipment on recur- 


i 


. dates; occasional use of schools by outside organizations 
fr permits covering a single date. In 1930, there were 317 


fmunity-center workers on the payroll of the Bureau of 


at the official centers, under this trained leadership. Inter- 
‘er competitions of various sorts, including a basket-ball 
ue, track and swimming meets, checkers tournament and 
ution contest are features of each year’s program. 


Cops on Another Campus 


NNOUNCED as an experimental attempt to put police 
+ training on a more professional basis, a four-day police 
901 was recently held at the University of Wisconsin under 

direction of Prof. A. G. Barry, director of police 
ning at the University of Chicago. The project was spon- 
ed by the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, the Uni- 
sity Extension Division, the Wisconsin Police Chiefs’ As- 
ation and the Milwaukee Police Department. Ninety-two 
cers from forty-eight communities enroled for the course. 
fy more attended one or more sessions. Much emphasis 
= placed on the use of the finger-print system for the detec- 
s of criminals, which led to an appeal for a state division 
riminal investigation. Control of traffic also had an im- 
tant place on the program. The university wrestling coach 
ght wrestling holds and the physical education department 
t aid and resuscitation methods. Available reports indicate 
t the focus of the school was on modern developments of 
ditional police techniques—self-defense, use of gas and ma- 
ae guns, the “lie detector,” cooperation with coroners and 
er investigators, collecting evidence—rather than on broader 
fessional aspects, such as crime prevention, cooperation with 
ial agencies, criminal psychology, juvenile delinquency, and 
on, along the lines laid down by August Vollmer in his 
ining for policemen in Berkeley, California, and at the 
iversity of Chicago (see The Survey, June 1, 1929, page 


7. 
School Sickness 


‘HILDREN vary in their capacity to “do” arithmetic, to 
‘ memorize facts, to learn languages, to express themselves 
ough art and music, just as they vary in height and weight. 
r failure to take account of this obvious fact in planning 
ool programs and procedures has made “school sickness, a 
iplaint as real as measles,” a men- 
to the health and happiness of 
usands of our children, accord- 
to Dr. James F. Rogers, con- 
tant in ‘hygiene and specialist in 
Ith education in the Federal Of- 
of Education. This disease, 
Rogers holds, is produced by 
essure” in the classroom. It is 
racterized by nervousness, irrita- 
ty, listlessness, anxiety and a 
hly emotional state. ‘The child 


i Decorations courtesy Ginn 
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sleeps badly, and has night terrors. He aggravates his own 
condition by self-analysis and introspection. Athletic con- 
tests are injurious to him.” The disease results from forc- 
ing hundreds of children, no two of whom are alike, 
to go through the same course at the same speed, or be 
labelled “D,” “retarded,” “dull,” “inferior,” and so on. The 
sensitive child in particular suffers from the pressure to “keep 
up” to what is, to him, an abnormal pace. 


A Chance to Grow 


ETTER school facilities can, in a few years, lift the level 

of Negro school children virtually to that of white chil- 
dren of the same age, according to 
large-scale testing recently carried 
out by Otto Klineburg, instructor in 
psychology at Columbia, in Harlem 
public schools. The tests were given 
to fifteen hundred children born in 
the South and now living in New 
York. The improvement above Negro 
children in the South proved to be 
slight among children who had been 
in New York only a year. “It in- 
creased steadily among children here 
two to six years.” 

It has often been argued by Southern educators and others 
that the superiority of Northern Negro children over those 
in the South in intelligence tests and in school achievement 
was due to the superiority of the Northern over the Southern 
Negro group in ambition, vigor, ability and so on. Dr. Kline- 
burg points out that his research upsets this theory, since 


If a selective factor is entirely responsible for the superiority of 
Northern over Southern Negro children, the length of time which 
has been spent here by the children I tested ought not to make 
much difference. On the other hand, if the superiority is due to 
environmental factors alone there ought to be an improvement. 
This is what the study showed. 

Dr. Klineburg concludes that, while white children generally 
do better in intelligence tests than Negroes, the difference in 
intelligence-test scores tends to disappear “as the environments 
of the two groups approach equality.” 


Studying for Fun 


OW far must a community adult-education program take 

account of such diverse influences as reading habits, both 
books and magazines; commuting; young children; lack of 
servants; religious activities; public activities; automobiles; 
movies; theaters; previous schooling or the lack of it? How 
many courses can one individual reasonably. be expected to 
carry? What percentage of individuals, other interests con- 
sidered, will want to take any course? These are some of 
the thorny questions to which answers are being sought in 
the course of a survey of the entire adult population of Rad- 
burn, New Jersey, a New York suburb of twelve hundred 
inhabitants planned as “a town for the motor age.” The 
survey is to be used as the basis for a long-range adult educa- 
tion program, being worked out by the Radburn Associaticn 
and the American Association for Adult Education. The pro- 
gram is underway, without waiting for the results of the 
survey which, it is believed, will be useful not only to Radburn 
but to many other towns and communities. In July, question- 
naires were sent to all the adult residents of the town, to 
discover their range of interests. After the replies had been 
analyzed, courses were offered in international affairs, psy- 
chology, literature, home decoration, child study (two classes), 
appreciation of music, household arts, languages (French and 
German). The adult education plans are integrated with the 
community program of recreation. 
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How Mr. Todd’s Garden Grows 


IBANUS M. TODD, retired manufacturer of Rochester, 

N. Y., decided to landscape his garden and found he was 
giving full-time work to fifteen men who would otherwise have 
been jobless; further, that he had to order a carload of mate- 
rial from Virginia and one each from Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Here was help for the unemployed of other 
communities and of the railroads. Mr. Todd saw the possibili- 
ties of a plan to release hoarded dollars on a large scale. He 
and a few friends conducted an informal canvass and secured 
486 sponsors for an Emergency Employment Plan, and the back- 
ing of the Rochester Civic Committee on Unemployment and 
the Rochester Community Chest. Over eleven hundred volun- 
teers were organized in teams, ward units and divisions, each 
worker assigned a definite territory, and the project put before 
Rochester and Monroe County. To relieve unemployment by 
giving work rather than charity, each resident was asked to 
pledge to do a definite amount of building, alteration or repair 
and make purchases which otherwise would be deferred, before 
a specified date in 1932. Half the pledge card was left with 
him, to be filled in and returned when the pledge had been ful- 
filled. This one promised to have the car painted, that one 
to buy Jimmy a bicycle, another to put showers in the men’s 
locker room—$10, $20, $1000, and in smaller and larger sums 
10,771 individuals pledged themselves to $6,026,351.96 in con- 
structive unemployment relief. For details of the campaign 
write the Civic Committee on Unemployment, Rochester, N. Y. 


What the Traffic Will Bear 


HAT tthe relief of unemployment distress costs an 

American community depends largely, it appears, on what 
the community will bear. Figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation on the ex- 
penditures of sixty-six cities during the first nine months of 
1931 reveal an extraordinary variation in expenditures in 
relation to population. At the top of the list is Rochester, 
N. Y., which expended $8.56 per capita. At the foot is San 
Antonio, Tex., with fifteen cents per capita. Ralph G. Hurlin, 
statistician of the Foundation, is careful to point out that “the 
per capita relief rates are influenced by both the extent of 
need and the adequacy of facilities,’ but he does not explain 
why the rate is $1.88 on the Missouri side of the bridge at 
Kansas City and $.53 on the Kansas side. In general the in- 
dustrial cities of New England and the North Atlantic states 
are spending the most liberally to alleviate the suffering from 
unemployment. Nearly all southern cities show a very low 
rate. All the cities of more than five hundred thousand are in 
the upper half of the relief scale with the exception of Pitts- 
burgh which ranks fortieth. 


Medical Relief in Indiana 


AVY a view to improving and standardizing the care of 
the sick poor, a Medical Service Committee of six 
physicians has been appointed as a part of the Indiana Com- 
mission for the Relief of Distress Due to Unemployment. 
Questionnaires, now being tabulated, have been sent to more 
than a thousand township trustees to find out the arrangements 
in use locally and the expenditures of the past year on medical 
relief. The Committee has formulated the principles of medical 
service to the indigent sick as follows: That the medical pro- 
fession is not bound by ethics in any way to defend any doctor 
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or condone any physician in wrongdoing; that the care of 
indigent sick is a community responsibility and not a priva 
charity of the medical profession; that the medical professio 
of Indiana each year has given millions of dollars worth ¢ 
medical care free of charge to the indigent sick. From th 
facts now at hand the Committee believes that the most equi 
table arrangement for care is through a contract between ih 
township trustee or other authority charged with poor relieé 
and a group of physicians, rather than an individual physici 
This contract should give specified fees for medical servi 

which may differ somewhat from county to county, but wil 
tend to become standardized as the system is put in practi 

throughout the state. Such an arrangement, the Commit 
believes, safeguards “the inherent principle that an individua 
has a right to select his own physician,’ and does not force 3 
patient to accept care from one specified doctor “merely becaus 
he happens to be poor.” 


“Ole Clo’s, Any Ole Clo’s!” 1 


2 


HE use of clothing as relief was not in happier times th 

best practice of case workers, but that practice has yieldec 
ground this winter to dire necessity. The test of effectivenes: 
seems to be the way it is done. Providence, R. I., reports < 
system, borrowed in part from Springfield, Mass., by which a 
a cost of $3000 it collected, repaired and distributed throug 
the Family Welfare Society and the Director of Public Aid 
clothing which would have cost $100,000 to buy and which i 
sufficient to meet the needs of the winter. Providence people 
says Henry L. Burt, executive secretary of the Communit 
Fund, have swept their closets clean, which is hard on the ole 
clo’ men, but a big help to the families of the unemployed. 

In the South the Red Cross has gone into the production 9: 
new garments on a large scale. In South Carolina textil 
mills have donated materials which the chapters are makin: 
up on regular quotas. Alabama has organized production o! 
‘a state-wide basis to meet the monthly estimates of clothings 
needs as they come from the different chapters and field workers 


Neighbors in Hard Times 


B= the weight of the depression came upon us, th 
National Federation of Settlements broadened and clarifie 
our understanding of unemployment as a chronic industria 
problem with its cooperative inquiry out of which came Cline! 
Calkins’ widely read Some Folks Won’t Work (Harcourt) 
and Case Studies of Unemployment (University of Pennsyl 
vania Press). Now in sequence the Federation is in the mids 
of a similiar inquiry dealing with the mass unemployment o 
hard times, and the emergent and more or less coordinated re 
lief measures which have been set going. “How do they reall 
work out in terms of our neighbors’ experience?” Like th 
previous inquiry this is a search for lines along which house 
holds may be assured greater security, and like it will b 
based on intimate full-length studies visualizing family ex 
perience. Each will show a picture of a self-dependent house 
hold as a going concern and its situation when the depressio 
struck them; the family under the depression; a full and exac 
story of what happened to them over the two-year period t 
January 1, 1932; the adequacy of the relief they got as a sub 
stitute for lost earnings; a picture of the family today as | 
finds itself after two years—its health, scheme of livelihooc 
predicaments, plans—the working efficiency of the breadwinner 
and their general- outlook on life. 
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tAs a setting for these case studies there will be presented 
' backgrounds of public and private relief provisions which 
buld throw light on “what to do if families are to be pro- 
ted from the ravages of depression in a better way.” There 
ya special companion study of Youth in Hard Times. Helen 
mall of University House, Philadelphia, chairman of the Un- 
loyment Division of the Federation, has just made a circuit 
‘middlewestern settlements collaborating in the inquiry. 


When Money Runs Low 


") ETROIT is trying to fill by better coordination of relief 
services some of the gaps between shrinking funds and 
wing needs. The Advisory Relief Council of the Community 
maion, which has the endorsement of Mayor Murphy and of 
ye Emergency Relief Committee engaged in raising a private 
ind, has drawn up a general relief program for the city in 
thich the responsibilities of public and private agencies are 
‘lineated, inter-community procedures are clarified and the 
esponsibility for certain groups, such as homeless men and 
pomen, is assigned to specific agencies. Recommendations on 
lief giving by churches, fraternal orders and other voluntary 
oups are included. The district organization already op- 
ating in two areas is to be extended throughout the city. 
e Community Union has assigned a staff worker to effect 
is organization. A settlement, club or other agency in each 
strict will take the leadership in bringing together all social 
lsrces in each district to promote coordination of effort and 
» discover ways and means of meeting needs. 

Cleveland faced, after every dollar now in sight has been 
Hded up, with a probable 1932 relief deficit of $9,000,000, has 
srough Mayor Burton appointed a City Board of Relief to 
ck up where the Community Fund relief agencies must leave 
f This board, headed by Welfare Director Dudley S. 
lossom, is appealing to the governor for state aid. 


The Outlet of Talk 


ROM all accounts Chicago appears to be the hot spot of 
~ all the large cities as regards unemployment relief. Its 
miblic treasury, city and county,-is bare, private relief funds 
me rapidly dwindling to nothing. Food allowances have been 
mt, rent allowances suspended. Mothers’ pensions and allow- 

es to the blind are unpaid. Efforts to obtain state aid have 
us far been unavailing. Late February appears to be the 
ead-line beyond which no one can predict. The one thing 
at Chicago has offered in full measure to its distressed un- 

ployed is an outlet for their feelings. Settlements and com- 
unity centers all over the city have opened their doors to dis- 
mission, even the smallest settlements having groups of a hun- 
ted or more men actively debating the hows and whys of 
nemployment. A further outlet was afforded by public hear- 
ags organized by the Chicago Workers’ Committee on Un- 
mployment, Karl Borders chairman, held in six strategic neigh- 
orhoods of varying types. 

To these hearings came all the local folk to tell in their 
wn way just what unemployment had done to their lives. The 
tenotype records of the hearings, some fifteen hundred pages, 
ffers impressive first-hand source material. A summary of the 
ndings has gone with an open letter to the governor and the 
sgislators. In January this committee, cooperating with the 
oint Committee on Unemployment, called the [Illinois Confer- 
nce on Unemployment which discussed the need for relief 
hroughout the state and pressed for state and federal action. 


Relief for the Spirit 


ey aid for the community morale is offered by 
4 the Adult Education Council of Chicago through its plan 
2 “pool a splendid array of educational, musical, dramatic and 
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motion-picture programs in order to supply healthy mental in- 
terests.” These programs are to be presented in public school 
buildings, settlements, churches, community centers and other 
available quarters all over the city. Teachers are also being 
provided for free classes, and directors for musical groups, 
amateur dramatics, forums and discussion groups. Dean Carl 
F, Huth of the University of Chicago, president of the council, 
and Fred Atkins Moore, the executive director, have appealed ' 
for additional volunteers to assist with the programs or with 
the administrative work. The effort has the hearty approval 
of the Council of Social Agencies, and the cooperation of the 
universities, schools, the public library, women’s clubs, settle- 
ments and civic organizations. Experimental projects were 
started late in December, and the full program was started 
January 1. In the belief that “relief from boredom and despair 
is as necessary as relief from hunger,” the council feels that 
what it is undertaking may hold helpful suggestion for many 
other depressed communities. 


The Chuches Speak Out 


ATHOLICS, Protestants and Jews, speaking for their re- 
spective church organizations, joined recently in putting 
forward a vigorous and far-sighted program of action to re- 
lieve, reduce and prevent unemployment. The program, pub- 
lished by the Federal Council of Churches, the Department 
of Social Action of the Catholic Welfare Conference and the 
Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, includes: 

1. “Immediate and adequate appropriations” by both na- 
tional and local governments for useful public works. 

2. A shorter work day without wage reductions, to help 
solve the problem of “technological unemployment.” 

3. Social insurance, “particularly insurance against unem- 
ployment and old age. ... We protest against the misleading 
use of the word ‘dole’ to describe systems of unemployment 
insurance.” 

4. More equitable distribution of weath. “We par- 
ticularly deplore indiscriminate wage cuts at this time as socially 
unjust . . . and tending still further to lower the purchasing 
power of the masses.” 

5. The extension of the engineering principle of planning, 
which has succeeded in individual factories “to the control of 
entire industries and of industry in general. . . . The principle 
of cooperative planning must be extended also to world eco- 
nomic relations including balance of production, consumption 
and exchange, access to raw materials, questions of tariffs, 
movement of gold, war debts and the economic waste of arma- 
ments.” 


Boy Scouts Turn To 


ie it is true—and who will deny it—that the Boy Scouts of 
today are the good citizens of tomorrow the country may 
anticipate a generation well trained in relief activities. ‘The 
Boy Scouts of America, celebrating this month their twenty- 
second anniversary, are piling up a record of unemployment 
emergency work as impressive, in many ways, as their war serv- 
ice. From practically everywhere that the Scouts are organized 
the national office has reports of their participation in the com- 
munity relief program both by cooperation with other agencies 
and by their own initiative. During the autumn they were 
willing hands and feet for the groups all over the country en- 
gaged in collecting and canning surplus fruits and vegetables 
against the needs of the winter. With cold weather and the 
urgent need of clothing by the victims of unemployment the 
Scouts snapped into new action. More than a hundred cities, 
east and west, north and south, report the service of the Scouts 
in collecting, sorting and bundling used clothing as indispensa- 
ble to the whole relief program. 
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HERE can be no manner of doubt in this year of 

grace of the duties of board members. They have 

been told—a good many of them already knew it— 

that it is their duty to employ a competent executive, 
to keep themselves fully informed of the actual work of their 
agency, to develop the agency’s program and to interpret its 
work to the community. 

These are the duties and fair enough they are. But how 
in the world is the board member to fulfill them if he does 
not know what they are all about? How can he secure a 
competent executive if he does not know the standards of 
professional qualification in the particular field in which ‘he 
is working? Of course he may go the Joint Vocational Service 
which will recommend qualified candidates. But how can the 
board interpret intelligently the professional histories of the 
applicants and make a wise choice in the light of the local 
situation if its members are not on speaking terms with pro- 
fessional standards? And how can the board judge accom- 
plishment? How can the board members develop the agency’s 
program if they are not in touch with developments in its 
whole field? How may they interpret correctly to the com- 
munity the program which the agency is carrying on if they 
do not know the general objectives of that program? 

There is only one answer to all these questions—some pro- 
gram of board education, some program which will inform 
the board of current practices, will prepare the members for 
their duties and will introduce new members to the specialized 
field—call it what you will, it is fundamentally board 
education. 

In the public-health nursing field board members themselves 
have been trying for several years to equip themselves to meet 
intelligently their responsibility in the public-health program. 
The effort has been increasingly their own with the pro- 
fessionals lined up as a solid cheering section for this advance 
toward true partnership. Board-member institutes were an 
entering wedge, the first of them hailed as a breath-taking 
innovation. They have since been held in various parts of the 
country with board members sitting down together for one 
or two days sessions, discussing under expert leadership such 
questions as board organization, standards of volunteer service, 
publicity, community responsibility—all sorts of day by day 
problems. 

Presently a special department was set up in Public Health 
Nursing, the official magazine of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, with articles dealing with board- 
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member interests and with discussions carried on in the manner 
of an open forum. In 1928 a special section of ‘the biennial 
convention was organized for board and committee members 
who had been attending the conventions for years, sometimes 
a hundred strong from as many as twenty-six states. State 
conventions soon followed the lead of the national with board ™ 
members and nurses meeting together to discuss common prob-— 
lems. Before very long the activity and interest of board 
members had so developed that a full-time secretary was added 
to the staff to help organize plans and projects. 

And now comes a further step in self-education, a study 
program for board members prepared by the national organiza- 
tion. This program, only four months old, is still experimental — 
and no conclusions can as yet be drawn as to its ultimaceg 
value as a means of self-education. It will probably undergo 
many changes in actual practice. The important point now ist 
the gratifying response that has been made to it, a response 
that indicates a definite desire on the part of board members 
to broaden their background and their understanding of the 
field. The study program as outlined provides two courses, — 
one for city public-health nursing groups, the other for rural 
or county groups. Each has eight topics to be taken in monthly — 
doses, with questions for discussion and suggested readings. | 


oh study program was launched in October after a pre- 

liminary announcement in Public Health Nursing. The first | 
topic sheet went out on October 1 to the presidents of some 
three hundred boards with a letter offering to send the succeed- 
ing topic sheets to anyone who requested them. To date 125 
public-health nursing organizations have asked to receive the 
monthly outlines. Of course it is not possible to say that the 
whole 125 are actually engaged in study. But the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing is not greatly con- 
cerned just now about that. It feels that gains have been 
made if boards receive the material and ask themselves some 
of the questions that it raises. 

How the programs may be fitted into busy board meetings 
is a problem left to the discretion of local groups, a problem 
they are meeting in various ways. Some boards have voted to 
meet a half hour earlier, some are studying in a small com- 
mittee with discussions summarized and brought to the whole 
board, still others are choosing for discussion a single pertinent 
question from each topic. 

Accompanying each monthly topic sheet is a return blank 
for a report on time spent in discussion and on questions 
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ised with space for requests for further data. From this, 
| is believed, will come many interesting leads for discussion 
{pics in the board members’ forum of Public Health Nursing. 
jflready some interesting comments have been received show- 
yg that the leaven is working. One board wrote that while 
Jscussing the various public-health organizations in the com- 
unity the question was raised as to what should constitute 
ideal program for the health officer in a small community. 
nother board reported that as a result of the discussion on 
poperation between social and health agencies the need of 
social service exchange was realized with the hope expressed 
it could be set going. 

The public-health nursing field claims no monopoly of board 
xembers alert to measure up to their responsibilities in the 
ganization partnership. Every field, every agency has such 
east in its boards. The tone of boards everywhere has changed 
fh recent years and the rubber-stamp member is almost a 
bzure of the past. Board members themselves are increasingly 
mpatient with the sister—or brother—who graciously accepts 
lection, comes to occasional meetings and by her—or his— 
«sual comments reveals complete fuzziness of what it is all 
‘bout. Two things are happening to such board members, 
ey are fading out of the picture entirely or they are becoming 
fected with the keener consciousness of their associates and 
re themselves joining in the general stirring toward better 
nderstanding. The National Organization for Public Health 
{ursing is only unique in that it has met that stirring with 
oughtful effort to guide and direct it. 
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Short-Cuts and Savings 


By ELWOOD STREET 
Director of the Community Chest of Washington, D. C. 


OW can social agencies economize in these times of 

expanded need and sometimes shortened funds? 
This is a question which is vexing many executives 
d many beards of directors. The answer does not seem to 
ie in cutting wages already low. On the other hand I would 
venture to say that in most social agencies savings greater 
*han the savings to be made by pay-cuts could be made in some 
sf the ways mentioned below. These suggestions are gleaned 
From many sources. They have all been proved in actual ex- 
perience. Perhaps not all of them are applicable to all, social 
yigencies but many of them certainly are. 

Have a committee of three or five board members chosen 
for their knowledge of business procedure and social needs, 
tudy every budgetary item and every activity of the agency 
ith a view to eliminating waste whenever possible. The Cin- 
1 ee Community Chest suggested this to its member agencies 
nd great savings resulted. 

Let a committee of staff members including the executive, 
wo through the same procedure and then make their suggestions 
i the board, with consequent credit for the staff’s enterprise! 
Ask a committee of business men especially versed in office 
procedure, such as office managers of large business concerns, 
to make the same sort of study and report to the board. 

Get a good book on administrative procedure or office man- 
agement and check every activity of your office and organiza- 
tion in comparison with the standards set in that book, by your- 
self if you are the executive, or with one of the committees 
mentioned above. 

‘Get local authorities, such as heating engineers, skilled pur- 
chasing agents, construction engineers, to study appropriate 
phases of the work of your organization. The Detroit Com- 
munity Fund, for example, has as a permanent member of its 
staff an engineer skilled in all phases of institutional work, 
who checks every proposal for expenditure for equipment or 
for construction of the member organizations, with great 
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savings. He also conducts a clearing house for the sale and 
exchange of supplies no longer needed by one member organ- 
ization of the Fund which might be utilized at low cost by an- 


other organization. 


Get the Community Chest or Council of Social Agencies 
to set up a central purchasing bureau with which to make con- 
tracts on quantity prices, with delivery to the agencies, covering 
supplies which can be standardized and which are required in 
large quantities. The Boston Council of Social Agencies and 
the Cleveland Hospital Council have made large savings in 
this way. The Washington Community Chest is saving nearly 
$10,000 in coal purchases merely by a price agreement with 
the coal merchants made available to all member agencies. 

Perswade the Community Chest or Council of Social Agen- 
cies to set up a Committee on Purchasing Methods, made up of 
persons who do the purchasing for all member organizations, 
and of skilled buyers from the community at large, to discuss 
effective buying. Improved methods of purchasing developed 
in this way alone will make large savings. Study local com- 
modity prices and food prices. Buy those foods which are on 
the local market at low prices rather than according to a stand- 
ardized dietary list. Buy canned goods when prices are low 
for future delivery. Buy foods and paper at wholesale. 

Centralize all purchasing in one person who will endeavor 
both to buy economically and to utilize supplies already on hand. 

Check carefully all purchases and see if satisfactory standards 
can be set up which will enable savings. For example, use 
less expensive but satisfactory paper for letterheads and en- 
velopes. Buy supplies not by trademark but by specifications. 

Have a good dietician or home economist study your menus, 
if you are feeding people. Maybe you can feed them better 
for the same money or feed them just as well for less money. 
The Salvation Army Men’s Emergency Home in Washington 
did this. 

Subscribe to Consumers’ Research, Inc., 340 West 23 Street, 
New York City, and secure its bulletins and reports which give 
unbiased information and counsel on prices and qualities of 
commodities. 

Save space and labor by filing only that material for which 
you are reasonably sure there will be future use. Make carbon 
copies on backs of letters rather than on separate sheets. 

Study all office operations and see if you can save labor costs 
by installing equipment such as mimeograph, multigraph, dic- 
tating machines, automobiles for visitors covering large areas 
and spending a disproportionate time in transportation. The 
Community Chest of Washington, D. C., has saved over $2000 
this year by doing forms and simpler kinds of printed matter 
on the multigraph. 

Are you getting out a printed bulletin which might be done 
on the mimeograph? Are you getting out voluminous mail 
advertising which by judicious editing might be reduced in vol- 
ume and cost and increased in readability? Are you getting out 
weekly bulletins which might be sent out bi-weekly? ‘The St. 
Louis Community Council has just done that with its Com- 
munity Courier. 

Does your office use more space than is necessary? For ex- 
ample, do you have a room which is used for infrequent meet- 
ings which might be dispensed with by arranging to have the 
meetings in the board room of some bank or other available 
space? Are your désks spaced too far apart? Have you too 
many private offices so that you could eliminate the partitions, 
bring desks closer together and save money in rent? 

Are you planning far enough ahead in your work so that all 
details are cared for as they come up and the cost of last 
minute activities and hasty plans which have to be changed is 
eliminated ? é 

Has your agency any unnecessary social-service activities, 
once established but which no longer correspond to any vital 
need? Are any of your activities which are supposed to be 
paying their own way really losing money, unnecessarily? 
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Check your list of committees and your schedules of meetings, 
to make sure that you have no unnecessary committees and no 
unnecessary meetings with attendant cost of stationery, postage, 
secretarial attention, and of valuable time which might be 
spent in more productive activity. 

Study every office process and see if you cannot eliminate 
some that are unnecessary and work out short cuts in others. 
Have you any unnecessary or unnecessarily elaborate statistical 
reports, financial reports, bulletins? Eliminate them or cut 
them down to the essential facts. 

Budget your organization in thorough detail by each depart- 
ment, set up a quota of expenditure for each month for each 
department and do not allow over-expenditure in any depart- 
ment without approval from your board of trustees. Check 
every new proposal for expenditure against the budget and do 
not submit it to your board of trustees for approval unless you 
are sure it is thoroughly justified. 

Does your accounting system distribute the overhead prop- 
erly so that you can see which activities break even and which 
do not? Should any of these activities either be dispensed with 
or be made self-supporting either by a slight increase in charge 
to those using the facilities or by the more careful charging of 
those who can afford to pay? 

Are you as persistent, ingenious and vigorous as you might be 
in making collections from those who have obligations to pay 
and are able to pay? : 

Are you following up all activities once begun to see them 
through to successful conclusion rather than drop them when 
part way through because something more exciting turns up? 

Are you passing over to other agencies the work which they 
could do and by mutual agreement clearly establishing the re- 
sponsibilities of your own agency? 

Are you using the best methods of social work, especially in 
unemployment relief? Are you taking advantage of the success- 
ful experience of many case-work agencies in diluting their pro- 
fessional staffs with volunteers and with less skilled workers 
for the routine work? 

In other words, are you testing every phase of the work of 
your organization as to its importance, its value, the competence 

_ of its conduct, its relation to every other phase of the work 
of your organization and of other organizations in the com- 
munity, as to its economy and effectiveness of procedure? 

Spend a day a month in study of the sort indicated and you 
will save many times the value of that day in economy and ef- 
fectiveness of operation of your organizatin. And remember, 
a penny legitimately saved is better than a penny given at sac- 
rifice by an overburdened contributor and builds confidence for 
the future. 


Campaign Prizes 


N° silver cups and expensive trophies were used to reward 
leaders from day to day in the Detroit Community Fund 
campaign. The captain of the team which led each day in 
special-gift solicitation received a large red oil can. Another 
class of competition was rewarded with a black tin lunch-box; 
yet another, with an aluminum teakettle; still another, with 
a tin coffee-pot, and, lastly, an aluminum water pitcher. At 
the end of the campaign, the names of the final winners were 
engraved on the teakettle, the coffee-pot and the pitcher; and 
on tin plates which were soldered onto the oil can and the 
lunch-box. The campaigners greeted these prizes with as much 
enthusiasm as your observer has ever seen in any campaign. 
The only trouble is that it’s hard to get the aluminum tea- 
kettle and pitcher as shiny as a mere man would imagine 
they ought to be. Percival Dodge, Community Fund director, 
asked the head waiter at the Hotel Statler, which is campaign 
headquarters, to have the teakettle and pitcher polished. That 
functionary replied in his best Swiss-German-English that 
he had already sent them down to the silver room and the 
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polisher had tried every kind of polish on them, but aluminu 
just wouldn’t polish. So that had to be that! 


Satisfied Customers 


By MARGARET FOSTER EDMONDS 
Family Welfare Association, Dayton, Ohio 


AX day long I talk to men and women who once believed 
life worth while, who were proud of their homes and their. 
families, their place of respect in the community—and w. 
now having sold their cars, their radios, their furniture, ev 
their insurance policies find themselves faced with actua 
hunger. It has required all the defense mechanism acquired 
in fifteen years of social work to retain my emotional equi 
librium. There is so little that a charitable organization cz 
do for people in these days of thin funds. Such relief as v 
can give will barely keep a family alive and anyone even 
jump ahead of actual hunger must be refused. There is not 
the smallest chance of helping anyore maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living. ; 

One day I had occasion to return to a department store 
an unsatisfactory purchase. The adjustment manager took me 
into his private office, made me feel I was the most important 
customer the store had, gave me the impression that the entire 
staff of clerks was maintained for my sole benefit. However, 
he also explained to me some of the limitations of a depart- 
ment store. I did not get what I wanted but I left feeling 
entirely satisfied. 

Then a light dawned upon me. Every business organization: 
properly managed makes a point of having above all things” 
satisfied customers. Yet we who are rendering the best possi- 
ble service that our limited funds will permit, daily turn away 
many disgruntled applicants. Why can not we too have satis- 
fied customers? 

Now when a man is in acute distress and you are forced to” 
refuse the help he unquestionably needs, it is difficult to turn 
him away Satisfied. But it seems to me that when we must. 
refuse our reason for doing so should be so clear in our own 
minds that the applicant himself can see it—so that he goes | 
away not wondering what is the real meaning behind our vague 
excuses—but with clear understanding. 

From that day I have not turned down an applicant with- 
out telling him with as little hurry and as much detail as possi- 
ble exactly why we cannot help him. I tell him exactly the 
status of our funds, how many applicants we have and the 
principles upon which we accept or reject cases. In the simplest 
words, shorn of social-work terminology, I explain our policies’ 
and methods as carefully as if he were a prospective con- 
tributor. I try to make him see our obligation to others who 
are in greater distress than he. I give him all the facts I have 
myself and try to get him to agree with our decision even 
though it is against him. 

The reaction of the applicant to this method has been to 
me an amazing revelation of the reasonableness of human 
nature. It has the instant effect of increasing the applicant’s 
self-respect. He has a sort of voice in deciding how public- 
relief funds shall be spent. All mystery is removed. He no 
longer wonders “where all that money goes.” He knows— 
and he sees how inadequate are the funds. These applicants 
have a real comprehension of the relativity of need. Nine out 
of ten, even the poorest, speak in all sincerity of “those who 
need it more.” 

Of course I have my failures—(if only there were more 
hours in a day)—but more often than not I am met with the 
spirit of the old colored man who with characteristic good 
nature remarked, “Well, Lady, I suttinly did hope you’d pay 
my rent, but I sees you can’t do it and surely thanks you for 
your depreciation.” 
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The Century of Dead Children 


= INFANT WELFARE MOVEMENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
MENTURY, by Ernest Caulfield. Hoeber. 203 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
The Survey. 


R. CAULFIELD says in his preface that “An old book is 
a sort of tabernacle in which dwells the spirit of the 
or. A number of old books, especially when concerned 
th a definite period, give us a composite mental picture of 
people of those times.” 
"rom many such old books and papers the author paints for 
man unforgetable succession of pictures of ragged, sick, neg- 
ced, abandoned, dying children. This succession of pictures, 
: the film of a moving picture, carries the reader through 
eighteenth century during whose first decades three out of 
ry four children died before they were five and at whose 
se there were beginning to show above the horizon some 
t beams of the yet one-hundred-year-distant day when a 
per of children could hail the new century as that of the 
Id. In this succession of pictures the reader catches glimpses of 
tors puzzled by diseases of whose pain infants could not tell; 
fiionable mothers refusing to nurse their own babies; poor 
mhers stripping the rags from their dying infants to sell for 
; dogs and cats tenderly put to sleep on soft cushions while 
ving children died in the city streets; babies torn from their 
ieking mothers’ arms by poor-law officials in order to save 
al expense by sending these babies to the London Foundling 
yium; infants admitted to mixed almshouses only to die; 
ee out of five children who were being carried to the found- 
= asylum in a basket by a drunken carrier and seven out of 
Wht others in a wagon dying before they reached the revolv- 
t door of the asylum. 
[To see such pictures and to watch the slow, uncertain efforts 
it were made in the direction of understanding and effective 
ihe of saving and nurturing the infants of England the 
tder of this review is urged to read and ponder well the 
es of this little book. Henry W. THuRSTON 
w York School of Social Work 
| 
/ 
| Explaining England 
SES AND CURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by Sir William Beveridge, 
¢.C.B. Longmans Green. 70 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
\HE importance of Sir William Beveridge’s latest book 
L is out of all proportion to its size. Here, in seventy com- 
tt pages, the man who runs may read a gripping story of 
itian’s past and present economic difficulties and the ensuing 
yastation they have wrought to the person who is able and 
lling to work and for whom there is no work. A detailed 
d unilluminated account of Britain’s industrial and economic 
tory and of her oft modified unemployment insurance acts 
about as juicy as the dictionary. But Sir William has’ done 
it only the true authority in any field can do: divested the 
rnels of obscuring shells, subjected them to impartial an- 
ysis and put them out in a form which cannot but challenge 
» interest of the person who is unable to afford the years 
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required for first-hand examination of a difficult and confusing 
subject. 

The book consists of six radio talks on unemployment broad- 
cast during last May and June, covering: Unemployment, 
Disease or Symptom?; The Pre-War Causes of Unemployment; 
The Dead Weight of Unemployment in Britain from 1922 to 
1929; The World Slump of 1930; The Administrative Factor 
in Unemployment; Remedies and Their Price. To these are 
added an appendix giving the memorandum of evidence sub- 
mitted by Sir William to the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance last March. 

If anyone wishes an honest appraisal of the present palpably 
imperfect British scheme, let him read this concise, clear and 
factual little book. He will not only add to his equipment a 
considerable stock of knowledge in easily acquired form, but he 
will learn, if he has not already learned, the difference between 
unemployment insurance and a “dole.” 


University of Chicago Mary B. Girtson 


The Kaleidoscope of Marriage 


DIVORCE, A Social Interpretation, by J. P. Lichtenberger. McGraw-Hill. 
459 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 

ESSAYS ON MARRIAGE, by Frederick M. Harris. 
208 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 

MARRIAGE AT THE CROSS-ROADS, by William Stekel. 
Godwin. 162 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


&\NE book on divorce and two on marriage has no signifi- 
cance as a ratio. The three volumes together, however, 
indicate a tendency toward the return of common sense and 
balance to the consideration of marriage as an institution. 
Professor Lichtenberger offers a scientific viewpoint upon 
divorce interpreted as a social phenomenon and sees in its re- 
lations to marriage, the social institution to which it owes its 
origin. With clear vision and objectivity he views divorce in 
its broad social relationships. He recognizes that the divorce- 
rate as measured against the marriage-rate per annum does 
not represent the truth but rather that the number of divorces 
of any year should be compared with the total number of mar- 
ried persons. This would change the figures for 1929, for ex- 
ample, from one divorce to every sixth marriage performed 
during the year, to one divorce per 124 married couples. The 
distinction is clearly drawn between marriage as an institution 
and marriage as a personal relationship. Evidence is presented 
showing that, despite the allegations concerning difficulties with 
personal relationships, marriage as an institution appears to be 
growing in popularity; and there is no evidence of decline in- 
asmuch as a larger percentage of our population was married, 
both men and women, in 1930 than in 1890. He regards mod- 
ern marriage and all its problems as the result of a state of 
transition and he has no panacea to offer and no dogmatic 
solution to present. He believes in the perpetuity and improve- 
ment of marriage in the future. On the basis of his historical 
perspective he sees marriage adapting itself to meet present 
needs and future demands. Emphasis is placed upon conditions 
in this country rather than abroad. Throughout one observes 
the cautious analysis of a scientifically minded individual who 
views the rising divorce-rate as a symptom rather than an en- 
tity, a by-product of social change rather than as an end-product 
of institutional development. A book sane and sound, reason- 
able and not radical, optimistic and social rather than the con- 
trary. 


Association Press. 


William 


qe: Essays on Marriage, by Mr. Harris, appeared post- 
humously and represent the philosophic outlook of a man 
who, peculiarly endowed by nature and insight, had been actively 
engaged with the Young Men’s Christian Association and at 
the same time, specialized in the general field of human rela- 
tionship. His viewpoint is that of the practical idealist. He 
has carefully examined the vivid and lurid phases of marital 
situations that lead to scandals and catastrophes, but nonethe- 
less he does not accept the generic view that marriage is a 
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general failure which civilization ought to set aside as an archaic 
institution. He emphasizes the personal relationships within 
marriage even though he admits that there is no definite agree- 
ment as to just what constitutes marriage because it becomes 
what the character of each community determines. The long 
persistence of monogamy suggests that it is likely to continue. 
His ideas of marriage, as an institution whose relationships 
have been organized or standardized, leads to an appreciation 
of the fact that there are altered conceptions concerning the 
choice of a mate, concerning sexual relationships, concerning 
the essential qualities of womanliness or manliness. There is 
much wisdom in a constant philosophy that carefully distin- 
guishes sexuai desire from conjugal affection. Rational, clean, 
stimulating, human. 


R. STEKEL, viewing marriage from the standpoint of a 

psychiatrist, arrives at the very definite conclusion that 
monogamy is to remain as a permanent institution of man re- 
gardless of the particular form it may assume. He views the 
present monogamy, however, as being pseudo in character and 
favors what he terms “free marriage,’ which involves the mar- 
riage equality of the sexes, the right of mate-selection and the 
right to change if necessary to meet individual needs. For him 
present-day marriage is a compromise between individual needs 
and the restraints of civilization. His interpretation of the 
reforms of marriage is very simple; it must be left to the people 
of the future because the reform of marriage requires “new 
people, new social conditions, new adjustments.” Unfortunately 
the book is marked by errors of fact, and those peculiar broad 
generalizations which so frequently emanate from psycho- 
_analysts who are so certain as to the point of their foundations 
that upon them they are willing to build pyramids with a 
broad base extending far into the universe. Interesting, pro- 
vocative, but unsafe for those unfamiliar with the facts, and 
unsound for those who are sensitive to suggestion and uncertain 
in intellectual criticism. 

Marriage has ever been a matter of concern to changing gen- 
erations of man. The specific problems of today, caught up in 
the movements of this age, can be variously interpreted by the 
sociologist, religious worker, psychiatrist and others. At pres- 
ent countless interpretations of marriage abound and even more 
numerous are the suggestions for its modification, improvement 
or abolition. Marriage is very much like a kaleidoscope—a few 
pieces of glass, a few mirrors and a manipulation that throws 
it into various forms. After seeing its countless potential fig- 
ures of varying form and beauty there remain the same few 
pieces of glass and the same few mirrors awaiting further 
manipulation. Ira S. Wizz, M.D. 
New York City 


Deportation and Justice 


DEPORTATION OF ALIENS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
EUROPE, by Jane Perry Clark. Columbia University Press. 524 pp. 
Price $5 postpaid of The Survey. 


ee workers everywhere and the friends of the immi- 
grant in this country and abroad will be grateful to Dr. 
Clark for the preparation of this constructive and helpful study 
of deportation procedure. Deportation methods have been the 
subject of long standing complaints on the part of those who 
believe that American justice should deal impartially with men 
of all creeds, all colors and all nations, if they are domiciled in 
this republic. Unfortunately very little is known of the way 
in which deportation actually proceeds and even social workers, 
many of them, do not know what really happens to the man 
and his family whom they too lightly recommend for deporta- 
tion across the water.. Dr. Clark has made a careful study of 
something over six hundred deportation cases, the records of 
which are kept in the office of the commissioner-general of 
immigration in Washington. She accompanied representatives 
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of the Immigration Bureau on their various deportation err 
in different parts of the country and she also reports on 
conditions of the jails, in which they are unfortunadel™ 
probably unnecessarily detained. 5 

_ The results of this study will be especially useful because f 
a period of more than twenty years friends of the immig: 
have urged that decisions rendered by the secretary of la 
or the committee or the official who acts for him, in deportai 
appeals should be published regularly, as are, for example, 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The g 
ernment has turned a deaf ear to all such requests. In # 
meantime and until an official record of decisions is publisl 
this volume of Dr. Clark’s will remain an extremely valua 
store of information and her discussions of the cases will b 
helpful guide to those interested in the maintenance of 1 
American principle—‘equality before the law.” 
University of Chicago Graduate School 

of Social Service Administration 


EpitH Ap : 


Whither Housing? 


RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN HOUSING, by Edith Elmer ae 
Macmillan. 317 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


RIM full of interesting information, logically organiz 
and written in a racy manner is Mrs. Wood’s latest boo 
Coming as it does when the President’s Conference has focuss 
attention on the housing problem, this book should be read b 
every student interested in social progress and programs. r 
Wood surveys the progress of the past fourteen years. Begii 
ning with the hectic days when the federal government essaye 
to supply houses for war-workers, analyzing the program the 
initiated and evaluating its gains and losses, she carries 
reader through the period of the housing shortage with 1 
high rents and rent-restriction and tax-exemption laws, to t 
mad scramble by builders to supply new accommodations, an 
points out the resultant unbalanced programs which, due ¢ 
high sales prices, neglected the needs of the majority. Sh 
discusses zoning, city and regional planning, home financi 
housing by public authorities, large-scale operations under 
New York law, and slum sledrince 
One gets a bird’s-eye-view of housing in the United State 
during the past decade and a half and, although somewha 
colored by the author’s predilection for the European metho 
of meeting the problem, the volume is instructive, illuminatin 
and readable. One might reasonably take exception to th 
color or might raise a question now and then as to the “facts 
cited, but not more so than should be expected where so muc 
statistical support is given to the points developed. The cita 
tion of subsidies now granted by government—federal, stat 
and municipal—leaves no doubt as to the author’s belief in th 
sufficiency of precedent for its further extension. She he 
amassed valuable and’ carefully selected information not previ 
ously assembled in one volume and forces the reader to chal 
lenge things as they are in the housing field. It is a book thi 
calls for serious thinking. BERNARD. J. NEWMA: 
Managing director, Philadelphia Housing Association 


Education for Social Work 


THE TRAINING OF SOQIAL WORKERS, by James E. H. 
Graw-Hill Co, 205 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Saree “ 


| the vantage point of his long service as dean of bot 

a school of business and of social work, the author trace 
the history of training for social work, gives a description ¢ 
its present status, and expresses his jadegient of its professions 
character. Fron its beginning Dr. Hagerty has been identifie 
with the Association of Schools of Professional Social Worl 
and his training project was one of the earliest to be tied U 
with an educational. institution of established university ranl 
His judgments therefore are based upon extensive data, wid 
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Irvation of a variety of experiments, and on intimate asso- 
on in the processes by which the policies practiced in the 
aing of social workers have developed. 

-e stands primarily for the scientific and scholastic as against 
| practical and craft concept of training; for the belief that 
¢ are certain scientific prerequisites which are essential to 
jpractice of the art of social work; and that it does make a 
H1 deal of difference what subjects are studied in the pre- 
fessional years. It is not therefore surprising to find him 
ical of much present-day training for social work, and deny- 
a professional status to the present social worker. How- 
, unlike Flexner, he does not deny the professional char- 
tr of the field occupied by social work, or preclude the possi- 
<y of its becoming truly a profession when a sound educa- 
-al policy controls its training methods. 

“he book suffers, especially severely because of the exact 
Lire of its subject matter, from having no bibliography and 
ally inadequate documentation. F, J. BRuno 
Shington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Swiss System 


PFMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN SWITZERLAND. The Ghent 
ystem Nationalized with Compulsory Features. By T. G. Spates and 
= S. Rabinovitch. Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 276 pp. Price 
& postpaid of The Survey. 


ITZERLAND has established a national scheme of un- 
employment insurance in its confederation where the 
enty-five cantons jealously guard their sovereign, rights and 
only possibility of securing national compulsory insurance, 
bough amending the national constitution, has not been re- 
ted to. The story of the development of the Ghent system 
on a national scale makes the third volume of the Industrial 
fations Counselors’ series on unemployment insurance. 
€r a quarter century of private and local insurance schemes, 
time locai and post-war national unemployment relief, one 
ald find in Switzerland practically all known variants of un- 
»loyment insurance or relief. Instead of wiping these out, 
national unemployment insurance act of 1924 provided sub- 
es for such trade union, joint employer and worker, and 
al public systems that it could “recognize” as maintaining 
‘tain standards set by that law. How this law has encour- 
ed state legislation for compulsory insurance, improved prac- 
» and extended the number of insured is fascinating reading 
i peculiarly applicable to our own national problem. 

Hersity of Chicago Mo tue Ray CARROLL 


| Progress and Purpose 

TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL PROGRESS, by Hornell Hart. Holt. 
08 pp. Price $3.60 postpaid of The Survey. b ; 
A~HE definition of progress here offered includes “biological 
_ and cultural changes which on the whole and in the long 
1 enable men to do what they really want to do.” It pre- 
sposes “freedom,” “stimulation of potentialities,” “facilita- 
n,” and finally “coordination or integration.” Thus the 
perative of all progress is change and the method of progress, 
not orderly, is at least not chaotic. We manage to get up 
. ladder of progress in an orderly manner, or, as Hart shows 
his charts and tables, we climb by techniques. He shows how 
status of women has gone up and down past a median line 
ce 1500 B.C. Another curve shows the decline and rise of 
or conditions since 18,000 B.C. 

With Hart’s basic assumption in this book we must quarrel; 
it is, the assumption of purpose in his definition of progress. 
so we feel that his eagerness to bring about progress leads 
Pollyanna absurdities, but we would have to go over the text 
ze by page to point these out. We like his method of pre- 
iting the subject matter, only we are overwhelmed with its 
undance. Each chapter ends with a labor-saving summary 
ich is followed in each case with a still more ample list 
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of topics “for original thought and discussion,’ which is fol- 
lowed by a much more ample list of topics for original study. 
The scope is infinite; nothing is missed. With boundless 
energy the author covers the bibliographical universe. Neither 
time nor space are barriers to him, and thus he delivers to us 
red hot from everywhere the companion volume to his earlier 
Science of Social Relations. If this is sociology then may heaven 
help the rest of us who plod so slowly! Nets ANDERSON 
Seth Low Junior College 


The Wrestling Bear 


SOVIET ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL LAW, by Judah Zelitch. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 418 pp. Price $5 of Survey Graphic. 


SOEs RUSSIA has been remarkable not only for its 
politics and economics but also for reforms instituted in 
other departments of life—education, law, religion and even 
the philosophy of the handling of criminals. In this volume a 
Philadelphia lawyer looks at the new administration of the 
criminal law in Russia; and there have been fundamental 
changes in law, in courts, in the conception of the purpose of 
trials, and so on. Mr. Zelitch knows the Russian language 
and writes from some first-hand observation of Russian life— 
but the book, being a thesis for the degree of master of laws, 
suffers from too much absorption in documents. Nevertheless 
we here see the Russian Bear wrestling with its criminals—and 
get the feeling of primitive forces at work and of a political 
system accomplishing its own objects. The book will be in- 
teresting to students, but is not popular reading. 

WintHrop D, Lang: 
Staté Director of Parole, New Jersey. 


Brooklyn Proposes to Grow Up | 


THE MAKING OF ADULT MINDS IN A METROPOLITAN AREA, 
o Frank Lorimer. Macmillan. 245 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


ROOKLYN is one of the few communities in the United 
States which has undertaken to make plans for adult edu- 
cation on a basis of reasonably adequate knowledge of itself. 
In the report of a distinguished committee, headed by Dr. 
Lorimer, the needs of the typical citizen, as individual and in 
groups, are set forth. The resources of the city for giving 
more stirring intellectual opportunities to everybody are care- 
fully weighed. Behind the needlessly forbidding title some 
exciting and significant facts are related. For example, that 
half a million persons of the present population, about one third 
of the total, have already been touched in some degree by pres- 
ent adult education agencies. But not nearly enough—and the 
report recommends that in the future all the mature men and 
women of the city shall be active in a program having four 
chief elements. First, the schools on all levels and of all kinds 
which will cater to those who know in advance what they 
want. Second, informal means of spreading knowledge, rang- 
ing from newspapers to museums, from radio broadcasts to 
parks and gardens, which will arouse interests and satisfy 
curiosities. Third, public neighborhood educational centers for 
adults. These are at present few, and meagerly supported. 
They will become a customary feature of our public school 
system. Fourth, spontaneous groups which will do their own 
pioneering for the eventual benefit of the whole population. 
It is no small ideal of public betterment which Brooklyn has 
proposed for itself in these pages. “The development of the 
minds of individuals, including the training of vocational abili- 
ties and the cultivation of esthetic tastes, commands universal 
recognition as fundamental to the development of the good life 
of persons. It is also essential to the development of national 
character and intelligence, which are the ultimate foundations 
of national security and social progress.” LyMAN Bryson 
California Association for Adult Education 
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RON OF THE SHELI ES 


4 DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE NEW BOOKS 


ONE. HOUR OF MEDICAL HISTORY, compiled by Benjamin Spector, 
M.D. Beacon Press. 88 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 


Text of a pageant given by students of Tufts Medical School 
presenting medical leaders of more than twenty centuries. 


JURISPRUDENCE FOR NURSES, by Carl Scheffel. 
Company. 166 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE nurse’s rights, duties and obligations under the law 
with chapter quizzes to facilitate classroom use. 


Lakeside Publishing 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT, by Ernest R. Groves. 
Longmans Green. 353 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


A NEw edition, taking account of eight years’ added under- 
standing of the field of human behavior, with a study outline 
and an up-to-date bibliography. 


— 


THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL. Pilgrim Press. 632 pp. Price $1.75 


postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

A NEw hymn book with most of the old favorites and some 
not so old. Also numerous orders of worship, responsive read- 
ings and chants, psalms in metrical form. 


WAGES AND THE ROAD AHEAD, by James D. Mooney. Longmans. 
149 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


A PRACTICAL industrialist urges employer and employe to 
“face economic realities’ which he sees pointing inevitably 
toward wage reductions as the way out of depression. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, by Ezra Thayer Towme. 
$1.68 postpaid of The Survey. 


PuBLISHED in 1916 as a pioneer textbook for secondary 
schools, this third edition, revised by Anna Ely Morehouse, 
brings its discussion down to date with material from both 
the census and the depression of 1930. 


Macmillan, 489 pp. Price 


oetepe 3 aN ae OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
bs ORK. Univ. of Chicago Press. 702 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The 
UTVeEY. 


ADMIRABLY edited and printed, this fifty-eighth volume of 
proceedings sets a high mark. The frontispiece is an especially 
good portrait of the president for 1931, Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
of Boston. 

READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Bruce V. Moore and 


George W. Hartman. Appleton. 560 pp. Price $5 postpaid of The 
Survey. 


A WELL selected source-book of material on the ‘applications 
of psychology to industrial management, useful to students and 
to social workers and others whose jobs call for knowledge of 
current industrial theories and practices in handling men. 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, compiled by E. C. 
Buehler for The Reference Shelf. H. W. Wilson Company. 295 pp. 
Price $.90 postpaid of The Survey. 


First aid for the highschool, college and club debater. Briefs 
for both sides of the question and a very complete bibliography, 
including pamphlets and magazine articles as well as up-to- 
date books. 

THE FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY WORKER, by George W. Taylor. 

Univ. of Penn. Press. 237 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE story of collective bargaining in a luxury industry, in- 
cluding the story of the industry itself and an analysis of its 
wage rates, its working force and working conditions. The 
writer has had access to union records as well as to plant pay- 
rolls. 

UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN 1931. Studies and Reports of the 


International Labour Office. Distributed through World Peace Founda- 
tion. 280 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A VALUABLE discussion of unemployment as a phase of the 
world-wide depression, this study includes the report to the 
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International Labor Conference on unemployment, and n 
randa submitted to the Unemployment Committee of the L 
bour Office on such subjects as unemployment and moneta 
fluctuations, disturbances in international trade as they aff 
employment, population and unemployment, the effects of 1 
tionalization. . 
EDUCATION ADEQUATE FOR MODERN TIMES. Discussions a 


Proposals of the National Student-Faculty Conference on Religion ¢ 
Education, Association Press. 276 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Sury 


Tus book brings together present-day interpretation of t 
Christian faith, the aims and procedures of higher educati 
and the next steps before the colleges. It includes the repor 
of eight commissions which studied the administrative poli 
the educational system, the social and organized life of t 
campus, morals in a day of relativity, social attitudes and r 
sponsibilities, student counseling, the place of religion and 1 
ligious agencies in student life. : 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN CULTU 
by Harold Rugg. Ginn & Co. 616 pp. Price $1.96 postpaid of The Sw 


Tus fifth volume of the Rugg Social-Science Course 
divided into seven “units of work”: an introduction to problem 
of American culture; American culture and changing gro 
life; the American and his work; government and chan; 
town and city life; the press and American culture; pub 
opinion and American life; other aspects of our changing Amer 
ican culture. Primarily a textbook for secondary schools, 
will appeal to eager young people out of school hours and 
their elders. : 


MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY, by William A. White. Nervous and Me 
Disease Publishing Company. 141 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Surv 


“THE body may truly be thought of,’ Dr. White declar 
“as only a group of instrumentalities for carrying into eff 
the dictates of the mind.” ‘This volume, subtitled The Men 
Factor in Disease, aims to outline the sort of psychology tha 
a physician should have in mind, alongside of his knowledge 
anatomy and physiology, when he enters the sick-room. Thoug! 
written for physicians it has a philosophical sweep and lucid 
which may well engage the attention of readers outside th 
medical profession. 


BUILDING PERSONALITY IN CHILDREN, by Garry Myers. cr 
berg. 360 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


WritTinc primarily for parents, in simple, readable para 
graphs, Dr. Myers discusses many factors entering into juve 
nile personality. He discusses family relationships and par 
ticularly stresses the importance of personal and social security 
the need for avoidance of fears and inferiority reactions. 4 
large measure of his procedure is to discuss dysgenic factor 
which serve as obstacles to personality growth and then in 
dicate why and how they should be relieved. The book is con 
structive and encouraging to those who wish to have thei 
reading pre-digested. 


THE STORY OF LIP-READING, by Fred DeLand. Revised and con 
pleted by Harriet Andrews Montague. The Volta Bureau, Washingtos 
D.C. Price $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


Lip-READING is known to have been practiced as early as th 
fifteenth century. Books were written about it before 165 
Yet here for the first time is a history of what we know of pas 
centuries’ concern for the deaf and the deafened and the mod 
ern scientific movement which has gathered momentum withi 
our own decades. Mr. DeLand gathered together quaint an 
illuminating facts on deafness and ways of compensating fc 
it in ancient and modern times during the years (1914-22) tha 
he was superintendent of the Volta Bureau. For eight yea: 
the manuscript lay untouched for lack of funds for publicatio 
Now, revised in accordance with the developments that hat 
taken place during that period, it is published in his memo 
and in pursuit of his aim of furthering understanding of th 
isolation of deafness. 
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Case Workers and Society 


9 THE Epitor: During two years of doing family case work 
have often wondered how social workers can accept so com- 
acently our present chaotic industrial order. No one has 
better opportunity than the social worker to observe the con- 
ete results of our lack of community responsibility for the 
dividual wage-earner. Surely we must realize that our ef- 
rts to relieve the situation by “charity” could hardly by any 
tretch of the imagination be called an adequate solution. Then 
Phy do we not raise our voices to demand a thoroughgoing 
organization of industry? Are we, as Mr. Rorty in his letter 
1 the November Midmonthly Survey suggests, both “cash- 
found and class-bound”? One suspects that the organization 
rhich officially turned “socialistic” could hardly expect to col- 
ect its due share of income from the philanthropic capitalists 
rho are the subsidizers of social work and the employers of 
ocial workers. Yet if it should happen to be true that a funda- 
nental reorganization of our whole economic system is the only 
mund basis for making much further progress with programs 
‘f social amelioration, and if the professional social worker 
* in a real sense a “hireling” of the very capitalistic system 
vhich resists needed changes—what a pretty dilemma for the 
cial worker! 

To one who is disturbed about the social worker’s identifi- 
sation with the economic status quo there seems a real danger 
Hat our present keen interest in psychiatric case-work tech- 
igues may turn out to be a weapon in the hands of the group 
rhose economics are conservative. It is so easy to justify al- 
®st any conclusion about a particular family in psychiatric 
mamguage. If there is a tendency to rationalize in case-work 
serms our failures to meet adequately specific economic needs, 
this needs to be watched carefully, also our tendency to throw 
ever our inadequacies a smokescreen of over-scientific detach- 
rient. Frora M. Davipson 
New York City 
: 

i 
| Help—the Orphan’s Home! 

0 THE Epitror: Government employes are frequently met at 
he entrance of their place of labor by a man or woman in 
ome kind of uniform who seeks funds for the poor. To save 
their voices, they usually have the appeal printed on a shield. 
The sign this morning struck me as an excellent motto for a 
-hild-placing’ society though that was far from the purpose of 
he message: 


t 


HELP THE 
ORPHANS 
HOME 
What a whale of a difference a few apostrophes make! 
Rosert T. LANspALE 
Dffice of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Buying for Pep 


[o THE Epitor: Responding to your request on page 302 of 
Che Survey of December 15 [discussion of volunteer social 
vork] I write from the city of Phoenix, Arizona. I am no 
rained social worker, but live in the southwest Phoenix dis- 
rict where I contact all kinds of needs but am myself inde- 
endent—to date. Watching effects, I observe that giving is 
uinous; it makes “nest birds” out of people. But how you 
reed thrift when these poor go buying from Salvation Army 
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second-hand stores! A day or so ago two girls, thirteen and 
eleven, came dancing over to my home (I had got them into 
the Girls’ Friendly) from the Cotton Wood Tourist Court 
where they (Oklahomeans) have been for over a year, never 
getting enough together to move on. These girls had spent, 
one 24 cents, the other about the same. 

I wish I could put on paper the glory they carried with them 
as they held up their feet showing me their purchases. One paid 
10 cents for a decent pair of worn shoes; the other 15 cents. 
Besides they bought hose, a dress and another article or two 
I do not remember. Talk about depression—there was none in 
that family! The yeast of this thrifty buying pepped the whole 
family, who did find a little work, and many good things fol- 
lowed. 

Why can’t government food-stores be established where 
good food can be cooked and sold for a cent a quart if nec- 
essary? Such bargain buys will make our unemployed into 
stock-market millionaires in spirit/ 

Change the program from any kind of giving to storehouses 
where the unemployed can buy bargains. They will find ways 
to earn small sums and before we know it the country will be 
electrified with thrift. Giving changes people into passivity— 
a form of death. Buying is activity—progress. Buying bargains 
animates something within humans that giving kills completely. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Mrs. Cuarves E. Roperts 


The Survey Goes to Alaska 


To rue Eprror: I feel sure you will be interested in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter which I have just received 
from a teacher in a Government school in Alaska: “Have just 
enjoyed your article The School Follows the Child in the 
September Survey. The problems you describe are amazingly 
similar to those we meet here when our Eskimo leaves periodic- 
ally for his fish camp. When I explain further that there is a 
white fish camp, a black camp and a summer fish camp with 
a spring muskrat camp thrown in, you can well appreciate the 
breaks in an eight-month school term. Our children speak little 
or no English in their homes and only a very few beginners 
speak any English. Our Alaska Course of Study for Natives 
is unseeing and unfeeling. I feel the ‘course’ you describe, as 
used in the migratory school, would be a real help.” 

I am having the director of immigrant education in Fresno 
County send Miss Martin the courses of study that have been 
worked out for the little Mexican children discussed in my 
article. 

Fresno State Teachers College, California 


In Defense of Mrs. Eddy 


To tHE Eprror: I have been a constant reader of The Survey 
for nearly twenty years and have always appreciated the tol- 
erant attitude that has generally been displayed in editorials 
as well as in the contributed articles. It was, therefore, a shock 
to me when I read an article in your recent edition entitled Medi- 
cine: the Tortoise—Why Pick on It? by Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong and to note the biased innuendo used in his reference to 
Christian Science in this article. I am not a member of this 
faith but have been challenged, as a social worker, by its results, 
through which thousands of unfortunates are not only being 
restored to health but to lives of increased usefulness and serv- 
ice. This is also admitted by Dr. Armstrong in his article 
when he states “yet with a technique that is working advan- 
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tageously for thousands and thousands of physically or mentally 
ill people.” 

The reference, however, that seems unfair and beneath the 
professional ethics of a man of Dr. Armstrong’s standing is 
where he states “out of a neurotic and apparently paranoid per- 
sonality came Christian Science.” It is always easy, and now 
seems to be popular pastime, to write disparaging biographies 
and remarks about great leaders of the past. There are, how- 
ever, men and women still living who were in close association 
with Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy who can give a true impression 
of her personality. Recently I read an article by one of our 
leading United States senators who is not a Christian Sci- 
entist but who deemed it an opportunity to tell his impressions, 
based on a number of years of professional contact with Mrs. 
Eddy. In this article he expressed himself as being impressed 
with her remarkable intellect, sincerity and ability. 

Even though this innuendo conveyed through the above re- 
mark by Dr. Armstrong might be true, his admittance of the 
tremendous good that has resulted from the life of this ex- 
traordinary woman should overbalance any weakness that she 
might have experience in common with fellow human beings. 
it is my feeling that any disparaging remarks against any re- 
ligious movement is entirely out of place in publications of 
the character of The Survey. Epwarp B. JAcoBson 
Ironbound Community and Industrial Service 
Newark, N. J. 


Does Regularization Hurt? 


To THE Epiror: I have read the article in Survey Graphic for 
November by Miss Perkins. There is also the article on 
Guaranteed Time in the Stock Yards by Harold Swift. I am 
reminded of the story you published on Ivorydale. I have 
since visited Ivorydale and find that its sales will not vary 5 
per cent a year even in depression. 

I wonder if your editors realize that such regularization as 
that practiced for the stock yards is a direct cause of unem- 
ployment? That there is no job to be offered anyone under such 
conditions because all employes are secure in their employment? 
And that society cannot progress unless workers are displaced 
by improvements? 

Unemployment insurance and regularization are two of the 
methods of creating unemployment by those who favor making 
things worse in order that a new social order may result. As 
a further means to that end the present is painted as black as 
possible by exaggeration of the number out of employment. 

I do not believe your publications are helping to solve the 
problem of social betterment. On the contrary I believe you 
make it worse. DaniEL B. Luten 
Indianapolis Commission for Stabilization of Employment 


We Hadn’t Thought of This 


Survey Assocation New York City 

GENTLEMAN 
I seen you in Ocktober No that we have the best Government 
in U.S. I advise you come here and look at it yourself Ha Ha 
How would you like to pay 50% of your Rent-money for 
taxes and 20% for repairing old houses and have people sit in 
your House 6 months without paying Rent admitting they are 
earning $15.00 a week they promised to pay 12 Dollar a 
monthly I did give them Notice to leave premise but they 
are still sitting in my House swearing at me this is some ideal 
Government some constutial Goverment I have lost 4000 
Dollar since we have that nice Charter Government that 
25000 Dollar City manager Goverment I market and Saved 
Money here since 1890 I told people in 1926 that I was worth 
10,000 Dollar Now I am willing to sell out for 6000 Doll 

lf the people vote any more that that expensive Chtarer 
Gover I certainly get out 
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you better come here and see how the are tearing up Street 5 
and rebuilding them how they are rounding of Streets so thei 
autos go round and killing people who can not get out of the | 
way they are going to tear down Pikering Bld ist is in nobod, vs 
way Respectfully JoHN KILIAN ‘ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


One Million Young Drys 


To THE Eprror: There is a story in the way the press has) 
ignored the W.C.T.U. meeting here. About seventy women” 
at the National Womans Party meeting got far more space 
and position than six hundred or more at the W.C.T.U, 
meeting from a dozen or so states. They had the ballroom 
decorated on the night of their banquet, six hundred and fifty 
of them, with strings and strings of small flags. I don’t know 
whether fifteen thousand or forty-five thousand, each flag repre- 
senting five new members this year. And on Thursday they 
took to President Hoover signatures of over 1,053,000 you 
people who pledged themselves dry. They are focusing their 
attention on the presidency—to keep it dry. If these had been 
wet demonstrations the front pages of the newspapers would 
have had room for nothing else. 


Washington, D. C. 


Mme. Breshkovsky 


To tHe Epitor: Catherine Breshkovsky, “The Little Grandl 
mother of the Russian Revolution,” will soon be 88. I hope’ 
her American friends will send her letters of birthday greeting 
and if possible add a gift in aid of her schools. Leaving Russia” 
because she was out of sympathy with the Bolsheviki, she set- 
tled in Prague and founded several boarding-schools for poor. 
children in Russian Carpathia, now a province of the Czecho-— 
slovak republic. The people of this district are of Russian 
descent, very poor and ignorant but admirably gifted by nature, 
she says, and eager for education. She has supported these 
schools for ten years, almost wholly with American money. 
They are doing excellent work; but she is always hard pressed 
to maintain them. She suffers from the severe weather preva- 
lent in Europe; (a recent letter apologises for poor penmanship 
on the ground that her hands were “almost frozen”); but she_ 
is as courageous as ever. Her address is Madame Catherine 
Breshkovsky, care of Madame Archangelsky, Drabensaa 
P Horny Pocernice, U Prahy, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


A cashier’s check can be sent safely. Or I shall be glad to 
forward any contributions. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


3 Monadnock St., Boston 


Books Wanted 


To THE Eprtor: Probably every reader of The Survey has at 
least a few worthwhile books with which he could part be- 
cause he has mastered them or which he ought to dispose of 
because he needs the space which they take for new books. At 
Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark., the students do indus- 
trial work for four hours a day for their maintenance and the 
rest of the time they attend classes and study the best books 
which they can get hold of. They have no funds with which 
to buy books and so, like Abraham Lincoln, they are dependent 
for their study upon the gift of books from generous friends. 
The reception of a good book is the cause of a gala occasion 
upon the campus. We thought that perhaps the readers of The 
Survey might care to join the ranks of our generous friends 
and add new volumes to our library. Nowhere would any 
books that you can spare be more repeatedly read and more 
deeply appreciated than at Commonwealth College. 


Mena, Ark. GrorGE YEISLEY Rusk 
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of People 
and Things 


YOUNG TONY, who had heard the 
stories of Florence Nightingale and 
bd Ironsides in history class, never hesi- 
red, says a Red Cross reporter, when he 
mme to the examination question, “What 
Old Ironsides?” “Old Ironsides,” he 


bplied, “was a Red Cross nurse.” 


ERTRUDE L. SCHERMERHORN has left the 
Isblic Education and Child Labor Asso- 
tion of Pennsylvania and is now exec- 
ve secretary of the Pennsylvania League 
Women Voters. 


ARLIEN JOHNSON, assistant secretary of 
ne Seattle Community Fund, has been 
fected president of the Washington State 
nference of Social Work. 


Gorpon Lockwoop BeErry, whose ap- 
mintment as secretary-general of the 
sague of Red Cross Societies was chron- 
ed in The Survey last montht, died sud- 
snly in Paris just after taking over his 
:w duties. 


Tue United States Children’s Bureau 
ts recently had two interesting additions 
its staff. Alida C. Bowler, for the past 
‘ar with the Wickersham Commission 
od before that with the Los Angeles Police 
partment, has been appointed consultant 
juvenile delinquency, and Clara M. 
yer, recently with the Railway Labor 
earch Foundation, has succeeded Ellen 
. Matthews as director of the industrial 
vision, where she will be chiefly con- 
trned with child labor. 


Frederick P. Cabot 


HE death of Frederick P. Cabot, 
judge of the Boston Juvenile Court 
fad president of the Judge Baker Founda- 
en, came as a blow to Boston and to the 
fide circle touched by his busy, useful, 
ell-rounded life. Judge Cabot’s interest 
child welfare was evident during his 
udent days at Harvard when he worked 
rith boys’ clubs in Boston. It continued 
ring his distinguished career at the bar 
d came to its finest development during 
s fifteen years as a juvenile court jurist, 
here he brought about notable advances 
court procedure as it relates to youth, 
md in substituting analysis and education 
r blind punishment. “A man of admi- 
able mind, humble attitude and noble 
virit,’ Judge Cabot was a leading figure 
2 many walks of life. He was president 
£ the governing boards of the Boston 
ymphony Orchestra and the Harvard 
Inion, an overseer of Harvard University 
nd a member of the council of Radcliff 
‘ollege. 


New York, scouting for a superintendent 
yr its new two-million-dollar skyscraper 
louse of Detention for Women, went to 
Vashington and captured from the Social 
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Service Division of the Department of 
Justice Ruth Collins, University of Wis- 
consin graduate, former New York factory 
inspector, social worker in Kansas City 
and Detroit. In Washington Miss Collins 
with a staff of eighteen men and one 
woman supervised social service activities 
in federal institutions. In New York she 
will be responsible for the organization 
and conduct in what is hailed as the most 
modern and best equipped penal institution 
for women in the country. 


“DANGEROUS to be a sheriff in these 
here hills? No-o-o ma-a-am! I’d a heap 
rather be a sheriff here where I know 
everybody than take a chance in a city 
where they never know who does a crime 
and don’t know who to look for.”— 
Frontier Nursing Service. 


What The Survey Is Made Of 


E knew it wasn’t sugar and spice 

and we hoped it wasn’t all snips 
and snails, but it remained for Maurice 
J. Karpf, director of the Training School 
for Jewish Social Workers, to take us apart 
and count the pieces. In his book, The 
Scientific Basis of Social Work (Columbia 
University Press), he says: 

“One need only look at the contents of 
The Survey, the official organ of the pro- 
fession, to realize the extent to which the 
economic aspects of our social organiza- 
tion are emphasized in social work. An 
analysis of the contents of The Survey 
for ‘the calendar year of 1928, made for 
this study, showed that out of about 320 
articles, 61, the largest single number, dea!t 
with economic problems. It may be of in- 
terest to indicate here that 162 articles, 
over 50 per cent, dealt with subjects re- 
lated to the social sciences such as eco- 
nomics, education, human nature, racial 
and cultural groups, political science, re- 
search and history; 103 articles, or about 
32 per cent, dealt with the functional fields 
of social work such as mental and physical 
health, community organization, case work, 
delinquency, recreation, child welfare, etc.; 
fifteen articles, about 5 per cent, dealt with 
the wider aspects of social work such as 
professional standards, foreign relief, con- 
ferences of social workers and training for 
social work; the remaining 4o articles, or 
13 per cent, dealt with miscellaneous mat- 
ters such as foreign affairs, the arts, re- 
ligion, travel and the press.” 


Out of California by way of the Brook- 
lyn Federation of Jewish Charities Samuel 
C. Kohs has come to the faculty of the 
Training School of Jewish Social Work 
as head of the new Department of Social 
Technology. He still keeps one hand in 
Brooklyn until his successor is named. 
The Training School, now in its seventh 
year, has fifty graduate students from some 
thirty colleges and universities enrolled in 
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its two classes. Its seventy-four graduates 
are scattered from coast to coast but with 
almost three fourths of them concentrated 
in the East. More than a third of them 
are in family case work, with another 
third divided between community center 
and child care work. 


PHILADELPHIA social workers came across 
handsomely in the ten million dollar United 
Campaign. The Member Agency Division, 
Lillian Gest chairman, turned in $58,062 
from 5725 subscribers, an increase of 86 
per cent over last year. Ninety-one of the 
118 Welfare Federation agencies reported 
contributions from every employe. 


H, O. Hunter has resigned from the 
Bridgeport Community Chest to do special 
field work in New England for the Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and Councils. 
G. M. Treager, of Warren, O., succeeds 
him. Clarence King, who has been part- 
timing between the Stamford, Conn., Com- 
munity Chest and the New York School 
of Social Work, is now full-time with the 
school. Charlotte E. Owen has been moved 
up from assistant to executive director of 
the Stamford Chest. 


On ty the hardiest of stutterers will be 
able to resist the array of talent gathered 
by the New York Post-Graduate Hospital 
for its new speech clinic. Dr. Smiley 
Blanton, formerly professor of child study 
at Vassar College, is in charge. Asso- 
ciated with him are Louise Zerler, Prof. 
James F. Bender, Mary H. Meader and 
Nina T. Hughes, all specialists in educa- 
tion, psychology and one thing and an- 
other. 


Sorry, Doctor 


[T° Dr. James L. McCartney he is and 
not Dr. E. L. McCarthy, that new 
psychiatrist at Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory 
whose qualifications for his job were cele- 
brated in The Survey of December 15 
(page 336). “I’m a product of the Scotch,” 
says he, “and not of the Irish.” 


Tue feminine solidarity of the staff of 
the Child-Placing and Adoption Committee 
of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation has been shattered by the addi- 
tion of Clarence Benjamin Taft, Harvard 
graduate, who will work with older boys. 


IN response to many requests from social 
workers and others who find it impossible 
to use the Russell Sage Foundation Library 
during business hours the library is, during 
an experimental period of three months, 
remaining open Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings until 9.30. 


A HEART clinic, the first in Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been opened by the Heart Com- 
mittee of the Onondaga Health Asso- 
ciation, an affiliated member of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association. With the clinical 
service as a foundation it is hoped to build 
up a general community program for the 
better control of cardiac disease. The com- 
mittee is headed by Dr, E. C. Reifenstein 
of Syracuse Medical College. Eleanor L. 
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Dodge is executive seccretary and social 
worker in the clinic. The program is 
financed by the Milbank Memorial Fund 
and the Syracuse Community Chest. 


Anna B. Pratt 


NNA B. PRATT of Philadelphia, to 

whom education and social work 
alike owe lasting obligation, died in Jan- 
uary at the age of sixty-four after a long 
illness. Miss Pratt first became interested 
in social work in her native city Elmira, 
N. Y., where soon after graduating from 
Elmira College she was active in organiz- 
ing the Welfare Federation, a pioneer un- 
dertaking in the grouping of social agen- 
cies for greater efficiency. 
went to Philadelphia as director of the 
White-Williams Foundation, the modern 
reincarnation of the old Magdalen Society. 
The program of educational social service 
for children which the Foundation devel- 
oped under Miss Pratt’s guidance has been 
a strong influence in both educational and 
social work fields. For five years Miss 
Pratt was president of the Philadelphia 
Council of Home and Schools Associations. 
Since 1929 she had been a member of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education. 


No Season at All 


O depressed is business in New York 

that even undertaking has failed to 
show its usual seasonal pick-up. “As long 
as I’m in business, thirty-eight years,” says 
Sigmund Schwartz, East Side undertaker, 
to a prowling World-Telegram reporter, 
“T’ve never seen such a thing like it. It’s 
on account of the people don’t have the 
money. When you have the money you 
go out and drink and eat too much and 
stay out late at night. Next thing you 
catch a cold and die. When you don’t 
have the money you stay at home and keep 
well. This is supposed to be the season, 
but this year there’s no season at all.” 


Marcuerite T. Boyan, for years the 
executive mainstay of the Diocesan Bureau 
of Social Service, Hartford, Conn., and an 
organizer of the Hartford Diocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Catholic Chari- 
ties of Brooklyn, N. Y. Regina O’Connell 
of the Catholic Charities of Stamford, 
Conn., succeeds her in Hartford. 


AFTER twelve years as house mother to 
the flock of thirteen thousand New York 
employes of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company Mrs. Marion Turner 
Brockway, nurse and social worker, has 
retired and gone abroad for a year of 
travel. Katherine Hearn, for eighteen 
years superintendent of nurses at Bloom- 
ingdale Hospital, White Plains, N. Y., has 
succeeded her. Mrs. Brockway, an early 
graduate of the Training School of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, is a former president 
of the New York State Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 


Pau. L. BENJAMIN has been loaned by 
the District of Columbia Social Hygiene 
Committee to the Employment Committee 


In 1916 she 
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of the District to direct its work “for the 
duration.” Herbert L. Willett, Jr.. who 
has been on the unemployment job, has 
returned to his duties as assistant director 
of the Community Chest. 


Zoz M’Caves, for more than six years 
chief of the Division of Nursing of the 
Ohio State Department of Health, has been 
appointed field representative of the Amer- 
ican Legion to head its child-welfare work 
in Ohio. She succeeds Edith Chapman, 
who has been transferred to New Jersey. 


Where Men Are Men 


HE Monday Lunch Club of Boston, a 

masculine social-workers’ institution 
as fixed as Bunker Hill Monument, has 
just had its coming of age. ‘Twenty-one 
years ago William H. Pear of the Boston 
Provident Association and-C. C. Carstens 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. C. met at 
luncheon one day, as social workers will, 
at the then new Boston City Club to talk 
over pending social legislation. The next 
week they dated Edward T. Hartman, 
then head of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, to continue the discussion—and 
the Monday Lunch Club was born. It was 
almost two years before the club knew it 
was a club and considerably longer before 
it took on even informal organization. 
Within those two years the original three, 
drawing in other executives, focused at- 
tention on the need for greater provision 
for state care of the feeble minded. 
Presently the Committee on Protection of 
the Feeble Minded was set going under 
the wing of Mr. Carstens and the S. P. 
C. C. A little later the group, Robert W. 
Kelso then head of the State Department 
of Public Welfare was in it by this time, 
developed the League for Preventive 
Work, out of which grew, by merger with 
Robert Woods’ Boston Social Union, the 
present Council of Social Agencies. 

The club, which admits only men and 
thus becomes the last stronghold of the 
male social werker, gathers every Mon- 
day for luncheon at the City Club at a 
large oval table “where every man can 
see the face of every other man.” Mem- 
bership is limited to thirty executives 
whose congeniality as luncheon compan- 
ions is quite as much a qualification as 
the importance of their organizations. A 
new chairman is chosen annually—John 
Kingman has this year succeeded Sey- 
mour H. Stone—and a secretary-treasurer 
when necessary. Howard C. Raymond is 
the present incumbent. The club, held 
together by congeniality and common in- 
terest is, in effect, though its members will 
deny the indictment, the unofficial cabinet, 
the planning and steering body, for Bos- 
ton social work, 


ONCE a consumer always a consumer— 
or so it appears. Marjorie McFarland is 
back in the familiar Consumers’ League 
of Ohio, this time as acting executive sec- 
retary, following her tricks on both the 
editorial and extension staffs of ‘The 
Survey. The League is continuing its edu- 
cational work in behalf of unemployment 
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insurance and will buckle in to the en 
torcement of the labor laws for wome: 
and children as violations are reporte 
to have increased greatly in the last year 
or two. 3 


In one clean sweep the state of Maine 
has thrown out its own public-health, wel- 
fare and institutional organization and 
set up a single new agency designated as 
the Department of Health and Welfare. 
The new department has three bureaus, 
health, social welfare and _ institutional 
service. The new law provides for an 
advisory council of six members. Governor 
Gardiner has appointed George W. Lead- 
better as acting commissioner of healtl 
and welfare to succeed Dr. Clarence F. 
Kendall. Mr. Leadbetter has acted 4 
messenger to the governor and council for 
more than twenty years. 4 


Pror. CHARLES A. ELwoop of the De- 
partment of Sociology, Duke University, 
has been elected president of Pi Gamma 
Mu, the national social science honor 
society. 


THE 1932 annual convention of we 
American Red Cross will be held in Wash 
ington, April xr1-14. F 


Philadelphia Cheers ae 


HILADELPHIA social work of alll 

faiths and persuasions put on a big 
dinner party last month to express itt 
satisfaction in the appointment of Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff as director of the city ’s 
Department of Public Welfare. Congratu- 
lations flew thick and fast among the eight 
hundred diners, less perhaps to Mr. Woed- 
ruff—he has a tough job—than to social 
work for thus having “for the first time in 
the twelve years of the existence of the 
Bureau a director thoroughly familiar and 
identified with organized social work.” 
Mr. Woodruff, a national figure in civic 
affairs, was for sixteen years secretary of 
the National Municipal League. He has 
been for years so identified with welfare, 
civic, educational and religious agencies in 
Philadelphia that the list of his official 
connections reads like a blue book of such 
organizations. . 


THE WHISTLE Bows, Philip L. Ketchum’s 
one-act play published in Survey Graphic 
for January (page 361), has been re- 
printed with the author’s permission by the 
Social Work Publicity Council, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. Single copies twenty 
cents, six for a dollar. Production rights 
are free to members of the Council; to 
others the royalty fee is $5 for stage use 
and $2 for radio. 


THE second General Congress on Child 
Welfare is announced for Geneva, July 
18-21. The program is organized into 
three sections with discussion confined to 
a few important questions but ‘supple- 
mented with public lectures on related 
topics. The section topics are: Compara- 
tive study of experience in connection with 
children placed in foster homes and in 


le Personality 


of Criminals 
By A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


Dean of Tufts Medical School, Boston. 


Commissioner of the Department of Correction, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


This well known psychiatrist views crime and 
criminals in the light of long and varied ex- 
perience, and points the way for the further 
advance toward the solution of the prob- 
lem. 


“...an authoritative volume ... by a skillful psychiatrist 
with long service... He... brings ... consideration of ... 
the scientific method of approach that has eee been sadly 
lacking in this field... he Survey. 


. «+ peculiarly well fitted for the reading of laymen and. 
one of the best of instruments for the education of public 
opinion in the new criminology . . . combines ample scientific 
knowledge with practical gt sound common sense 
... simple, readable style. . New York Times. 


 . .. well rounded presentation of the problem. . 


CHILDREN . 
and their 
PARENTS 


BEHAVIOR problems of normal children—their 
diagnosis and correction—are discussed concretely 
and illustrated with complete case histories. Phy- 
sicians, social workers, parents and teachers, will 
find this practical and. up-to-date in its discussion 
of the current technique of history taking, inter- 
pretation, and treatment. 


Maup a WATSON 


ector 
Child ei oe Division 
Children’s Fund of 
1 Atos RE BES sola 


Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy writes in her intro- 
ductory chapter of this book: “It is one of the 
most outstanding contributions to the field that has yet 
been written. The case material is so finely organized 
that it leaves little to be wished for.” 


Hughes Mearns: “In few other volumes on the child- 
parent relation is the accumulation of concrete evidence 
so positively pointed and the new ways of approach and 
treatment made so convincingly clear.” 


e Boston H erald. 


$2.00. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


At all bookstores. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


tutions; the pre-school child; the post- 
si child. Information about the Con- 
s with details of membership may be 
ined from the secretariat, Care the 
= the Children Internatioral Union, 31 
.it du Mont-Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland. 


LLBERT EDWARD WIGGAM, author and 
urer, told this one at the meeting of 
| American Association of Personal 
“pce Companies. “How soon will I 
#v anything Doctor, after I come out 
ithe anesthetic?’ queried the Young 
ag on the eve of an_ operation. 

ll,” replied the doctor thoughtfully, 
Hee coring a good deal of an an- 
ii es ° 


1 
{oo much committee window-dressing,” 
| Harry L. Lurie as he took his hat and 
it home to the Bureau of Jewish Social 
yearch after three weeks as executive 
¢ctor of New York’s City Work Relief 
¢eau. No successor has been appointed. 
4tha McCall, loaned by Travelers Aid, 
4ains at this writing in charge of the 
¢eau’s social service division. 


atch Your Step, Doctor 


’HE rock-bound coast of ethical pub- 
ty by physicians has been explored and 
ated by the New York Academy of 
Hicine and the Medical Society of the 
inty of New York and the findings given 
h in explicit detail, with a foreword— 
t fifteen hundred of them to be exact 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


From your bookstore or direct from the publisher. 


$3.50 
NEW YORK 


41 Union Square, West 


—by the presidents of the two bodies, Dr. 
George A. Hartwell and Dr. Charles 
Gordon Heyd. The agreement as to what 
constitutes ethical publicity together with 
the summary of the two presidents was 
published in New York Medical Week, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York, official 
organ of the County Medical Society. The 
foreword reviews the general standards of 
the profession in relation to publicity and 
the strains they have undergone in recent 
years. Public-health propaganda and radio 
broadcasting are discussed at length. From 
all the considerations are drawn four regu- 
lations failure to comply with which will 
make the offender liable to discipline by one 
or the other of the medical bodies. The 
regulations deal with personal publicity, 
testimonials or endorsements, photographs 
and radio announcements. 


Upper Strata of Research 


HAT in less august bodies would 

be called a shake-up has occurred 
in the Social Science Research Council. 
Robert S. Lynd, who resigned as perma- 
nent secretary to become professor of 
sociology at Columbia University, has been 
succeeded by Robert T. Crane, professor 
of political science at the University of 
Michigan. Professor Robert S. Wood- 
worth of Columbia has retired as president 
and Dr. Crane succeeds to his duties as 
executive officer. R. H. Coates of Canada 
succeeds Dean Henry M. Bates of Michi- 
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gan as secretary and Isaiah Bowman of 
the American Geographical Society be- 
comes treasurer in place of Wesley C. 
Mitchell of Columbia, who has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of economics at 
Oxford University. 

The Council, together with the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, has un- 
dertaken a nation-wide survey of ma- 
terials for research in the social sciences 
and humanities, “to bring to light unneces- 
sary omissions and duplications and to re- 
view the entire establishment of libraries, 
historical societies, research institutes, 
mueums and archives as if it were one 
vast national enterprise committed to a 
common purpose of providing materials 
for research.” 

The Council reports during its fiscal 
year gifts totaling nearly $130,000 from 
the Rockefeller and Russell Sage Founda- 
tions, the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. Otherwise its 
work was continued with funds previously 
assured. As fiscal agent of the President’s 
Committee on Social Trends it paid out 
during the year $192,946. 


FIFTEEN years at Irene Kaufmann Set- 
tlement, thirty years in social service, were 
the occasion for a celebration in Pitts- 
burgh in mid-January in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney A. Teller. The anni- 
versaries came in the midst of the largest 
year in the thirty-seven of the settlement’s 
history. 


Child Welfare 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.— 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 


individual and intensive service to children trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive NaGional Ofseaiea f : 
in venti delinquency. Geor Mac information accessible to all married persons. na ganization for Public Hea 
preventing delinquency orge a Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth Nursing. National office, 130 E. 22nd 


Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA—c. c. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; te advise 


on administration; to furnish information. social work and other related topics. Cata- organization maintains a staff of etarie 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- for advisory service in relation nuke aa 
$100 includes’ monthly publication, “The tal Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; “Men- of 1,288 iocal Y.W.C.A’s in the Uni 
American Child.” tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $1.00 a year. States with industrial, business, stud. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA TION— For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, dir.; 130 E.22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO.- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
f Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
i101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Racial Adjustment 


| NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE — For social 


Negroes. IL. Hollingsworth 
Wood, ptes.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 1133 Broadway, New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 


service among 


Health 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


INC.—Mrs, F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Ave., New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 


Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year, 
voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


TH 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


E NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C: M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Katharine Tucker, R.N., General Director. 
Organized to promote public health nurs- 
ing, establish standards, offer field advisory 
service, collect statistics and information on 
current practices. Official monthly maga- 
zine: Public Health Nursing. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing director. 
Pamphlets of methods and program for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold 
and distributed through state associations in 
every state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, IN C. 


GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THI 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


—Offers vocational information, counsel, 
placement in social work and public h 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored. 
national, authorized agency for these fields 
American Association of Social Workers a 


New York City. District office (for so 
work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Religious Organizations 


U. Ss. A.— 386 Fourth Avenue, New Y 
City. A national organization for all gi 
sponsored by the Episcopal Church. Provi 
opportunities for character growth a 
friendship through a program adapted 
local needs. Membership 46,000. 


\ 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secreta y; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. ‘ 


foreign born, Indian, colored and young 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries a 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in 
Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


WOMEN— 625 Madsen Avenue, New you 
City. Mrs. Joseph E. Friend, Presiden 
Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, Executive See: 
retary. a 
Fields of Activity: Civics and Communi 
Cooperation, Education, Extension and Fiel 
Service, Farm and Rural Work, Junior Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation, Peace, Religion an 
Religious Education, Service for Forei 
Born, Social Service, Work for Blind an 
Sight Conservation, Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, Vocational Guidance and Employment. — 
Official Publication: The Jewish Woma: 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—c. M. Bookman, president, 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of 4a 


to work out community problems. Trains membership fee of five dollars. 
Negro social VE oy do) “Oppor- : 
tunity’—a “‘j f ife.” . 5 
se NR ear cea a Pamphlets and Periodicals 
Recreation Inexpensive literature which, however, important, 2? 
doea not warrant costly advertising, may be Is your 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and r i i 
ih ourt ve., New Yor ity. . 
S. Braucher, sec- Midmonthly. the Survey’s 


Joseph Lee, president; H. 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur SURVEY) 


RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions, 
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Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 
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« estant Child Caring Institution. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


t 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERT, establishing and managing self-sup- 
porting homes for men, available to organization 
wishing to extend their usefulness in charitable 
work, Write 6965 SurRvEyY. 


WOMAN _ of. refinement desires position as 
housekeeper in private home or large establish- 
ment. Experienced, competent, tactful. Can fur- 
nish exceptional reference as to ability and char- 

acter, 6968 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN experienced in hotel and club work 
desires position as manager or assistant manager 
of Apartment Hotel, Club or Restaurant. ‘Can 


furnish highest references as to executive ability, . 


character and experience. 6969 SuRVEY. 


COUPLE, refined, cultured, companionable; 
professional man; wife excellent house-manager; 
homemakers; experienced children’s training; 
could manage convalescents, children’s or country 
home, sanitarium; (licensed pharmacist); excep- 
tional references; agencies protected. Doctor, 
6971 Survey. 


4 MAN thirty-one, graduate School of Social 
Work, now employed, desires executive position 
at salary about $2,800, requiring two years’ family 

- ease work experience and four years’ court ex- 
perience in child welfare and school attendance. 
6972 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, (19), college student (evening 
courses), wishes position. Will do anything which 
will contribute towards his support. 6947 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


‘GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die 
_ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 


ee 
= 
b 
q 
i 
a 


_ Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


: WANTED: (a) Social worker; must be thor- 
| oughly trained in social service; ability to or- 


hospital appointment. 


ganize required; general 2 
state hospital; 


~ (b) Psychiatric social worker; 


|. preferably some one qualified in occupational 


therapy. 633, Medical Bureau, Pittsfield Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


WANTED: House-mother for girls, in a Prot- 
Experience and 
training desirable but not essential. 6970 SurvEy. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
‘than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Please Remit 
cash with order 
| in sending Class - 
| ified Advertise - 
| ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Address 


CLassirizp ADVERTISING DzPT. 


112 East 19th St. New York City 
eT _________] 


Address Advertising Department, 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


REAL ESTATE 


DURHAM, CONN. Country home, 8 acres in 
beautiful country, Good swimming pond. One 
mile from State road. House, 6 rooms, newly 
renovated.. $3400. Terms arranged. 

Ralph C. Hill. Telephone: Academy 2-5876 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 


SOCIAL AGENCIES are welcome to use Assem- 


bly Room at 99 Park Avenue for meetings, after- 


noon teas, and special supper parties at very rea- 
sonable rates. Communicate with Mrs. M. de 
Bonneval, Caledonia 5-0900. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


RESEARCH;; We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 


vice. AUuTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ADMINISTRATOR’S GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 
GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers 


140 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEAMAN BROS. 
_ Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4 - 

WANTED: Names and addresses of identical 

twins above 45. Heredity Investigators, care 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
First International Congress em 
Mental Hygiene 


One of the most comprehensive 
lists ever published of books on 
social work and kindred fields. 


Classified in 28 Sections 
Listing recent and standard publications at 
7 regular prices, postpaid 


The Survey Book Department 
112 E. 19th St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Vocational - Social Work 
Counsel and 
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Placement Nursing 


Booklet on request 
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(Agency) ' 
District Office 
’ (for social work) 
270 Boylston St. 
Boston 
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National Office 
130 E. 22nd St. 
New York 
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GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
Lexington 2-6677 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work, xecutive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
; BUREAU 
Gwynne Ross, Director 
70°Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-5483 

The Aim: ; 
To give careful personal service to a lim- 
ited number of clients. ' 

The Service: 

’ Placement of young women with college edu- 
cation in Secretarial and office positions. 
Placement of experienced women in execu- 

. tive, junior executive and writing positions. 
This service is free to employers. 

The Method: 

To make a careful study of the experience, 

training, abilty and personality of each 

candidate and to send no one to apply for 

a position unless exceptionally weil quali- 

fied for the particular work required. 
England names. Ask for prices 


MONEY on index cards or envelopes. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, 69 Newbury, Boston 


Social Welfare Societies need it. 
Millions in small and large sums 
raised from our 30,000 New 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its ReEMeEpIES (15c), How 
America Lives (15c), AN ExpeRIMENT IN 
InpustriaL Democracy (10c), THE NEw Cap- 
ITALISM (10c), Orv AcE Skcurrty (10c). 
Address: League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 E. 19th St., New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JoURNNAL OF NurstING shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
eee a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Menvar, Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
published by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


OU may be eligible to apply for one of 


several fellowships which are available 
to men of college training who desire to 
secure formal professional education 
Se @ FB 


Information will be mailed 


for social work. 


upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Washington University 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


: PER \me: 
age 


| 


\ UMaine 
o i 
7 Sn I FG va 


Courses of Training in 


CHILD WELFARE 
_ FAMILY CASE WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
COURSE OF TRAINING LEAD6& TO _ 


THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND _ 
. MASTER: OF SCIENCE DEGREES 


Scholarships are available for properly qualified 
graduate students. 


Address the Director 
- WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOCIAL ENGINEERING | 


To the trained social worker, social engineering is not 
a phrase, but a daily opportunity and inspiration. 
The social worker whose work is with the Jews of 
America must be trained to grapple successfully with 
the peculiar problems that spring from the distinct- 
ive character of the Jewish individual and com- 
munity in relation to the American environment. 


College graduates and those about to be 
graduated should look carefully into the 
advantages, both tangible and intangible, of 


Jewish Shezal Work as a Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships ranging from 
$150 to $1000 for each academic year are available for 
especially qualified candidates. 


_ For full information write te 
M. J. Karpr, Director 


For 
Jewish 


Social Work | 


(4 Graduate School) 
71 W. 47th St., New York City 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Summer Quarter 1932 
First Term June 20 - July 22 
Second Term July 25 - August 26 


Academic Year 1932-33 begins October 1, 1932 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


